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Adam Roberts 


The next five years 


Over the Easter weekend there have 
been, essentially, two discussions on the 
future of peace activity in Britain: first, 
there has been a debate between those 
who have pronounced the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament dead, and the 
unilateralists who have responded in 
word and action to say that they are 
still alive. And secondly, there have 
been statements by those who have seen 
that peace activity is changing, and 
ideas about peace developing. 

It is now an appropriate time to discuss 
these changes and developments, for in 
CND itself there is a recognition that, 
though the end of the road may not 
have been reached, the end of a phase 
has. The traditional Aldermaston march 
has been ended: but last Monday’s 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, 
while well organised and a proof of 
CND’s continuing existence, was not 
much more than a stopgap measure; nor 
can the Committee of 100’s civil dis- 
obedience demonstration of last Satur- 
day be seen as having achieved a major 
political breakthrough. Both demon- 
strations were, barring a few incidents, 
dignified, but they were neither parti- 
Se large, nor outstandingly effec- 
ve. 


In an interview on the BBC Home 
Service after the CND march on Monday, 
Canon Collins, Chairman of CND, 
captured the atmosphere of the week- 
end’s activities accurately when he said: 
“This year we are in the middle of 
a change over, and this year’s 
demonstration was an interim demon- 
Stration . . . we have not found the 
equivalent to the Aldermaston march. 
: . . It is ridiculous to say that CND 
is dead: but it’s changing, and Ill 
be surprised if there isn’t much soul- 
searching in CND now.” 
Canon Collins suggested no precise 
direction for CND, but there have been 
many other indications lately of the 
Beneral direction in which peace action 
and ideas may develop. 
In his articles in the last two weeks’ 
issues of The Observer, Christopher 
Driver (who is also writing a book about 
CND) made some very perceptive re- 
marks about the nature and history of 
the movement. In spite of the title to 
his articles (“The Rise and Fall of 
CND”), Mr Driver made clear that the 
issue was not the simple one of whether 
CND was dead or not: 

It is a characteristic of peace move- 
ments that they never die, but linger 
on, Sometimes active and sometimes 
quiescent, until they merge into the 
next, and the next.” 

Mr Driver pointed out how the British 

anti-bomb movement “never found its 

Gandhi”, and how it was also united 

more by what it opposed than what it 

favoured : 
“CND, an amalgam of good and bad 
faith, practical men and dreamers, 
liberals and anarchists, fifties teen- 
agers and thirties left-overs, was fused 
into one by a gradually accumulating 
sense of crisis, the pent-up fears and 
emotions of more than a decade.” 

In a different article, which appeared in 


j 


the Guardian on Easter Monday, Mr 
Driver took his argument further: 


“ However many people assemble in 
Trafalgar Square this afternoon .. . 
this annual inspection of the human 
condition still ranks in social signifi- 
cance somewhere below the Cup Final 
and above Remembrance Day. If it 
could somehow be separated from all 
the recrimination and reminiscence 
about the institution called CND, 
many of the participants might well 
walk with a springier step. 
“For at the level of fundamental 
inquiry into peace and the mechan- 
isms for its preservation, 1964 looks 
to be a year of beginnings and recon- 
ciliations rather than of endings and 
divisions.” 
Mr Driver pointed out developments in 
ideas about peace, including the Peace 
News pamphlet Civilian Defence, and 
the establishment of a Conflict Research 
Society in London. He quoted from 
Alastair _ Buchan’s introduction to 
Civilian Defence, and he also described 
research into the communication pro- 
cesses which underlie relations between 
states. He commented: 
“Departures such as these are encour- 
aging because they largely bypass the 
apparently irresoluble conflict be- 
tween individual pacifism and belliger- 
ence which has haunted the British 
Left and the British Church since 
1914, and which has helped to make 
CND itself a strangely conservative 
and  backward-looking organisation. 
The lines of inquiry which are now 
afoot may prove dead ends. They 
may, if no money is put behind them, 
simply peter out. But their pro- 
ponents are at least attempting to 
collect evidence and test assumptions 
about the kind of world in which, 20 
or 30 years from now, ‘ultimate de- 
terrents’ might be allowed to wither 
away.” 
Christopher Driver's article put some 
emphasis on the work of Gene Sharp, 
who is writing a thesis on resistance 
movements to totalitarian systems. So, 
too, did an article in the previous day's 
Sunday Telegraph. ‘‘ Mandrake” wrote 
that the idea of civilian defence ‘ may 
quite possibly become the new _move- 
ment of the 1960s," quoted Mr Sharp’s 
views on civilian defence at length, and 
concluded: ‘Has anyone any better 
jdeas? ” 
The moral of all this for the peace move- 
ment is not to state here and now that 
civilian defence, or anything else, is the 
answer, but to recognise that we can and 
must develop our own ideas, and set 
our own house in order. 
There is a tendency on the part of some 
in CND to say that we won’t discuss 
fundamentals now, but wait till the next 
major action is over. Somehow, basic 
discussion gets put off, though this will 
no longer do. It is not good enough to 
put major emphasis on demonstrations 
which do not get significantly larger; it 
is not good enough to think we can 
avoid rethinking our ideas and our 
strategies. We must learn to think, not 
in terms of the next demonstration, but 


in terms, at the very least, of the next 
five years. 


However peace activity develops - and 
through whatever type of organisation - 
it needs to be centred round a clear 
policy, and not simply an emotional 
rejection. Such a policy needs to pro- 
vide solutions for the real conflicts in 
the world, overcome the weaknesses of 
the multilateralist position, and give 
people a sense of confidence that they 
can tackle the major problems in the 


world today without resort to military 
methods. 


Neither clear policy, nor research, is a 
substitute for the work of action and 
persuasion: it is, rather, the essential 
complement to such work. 


Whitehall, Easter Monday 
(photo: John Hopkins) 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9z, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16@s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: $ menths 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
ee AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Nil 


Peace News annual 


READERS’ 
MEETING 


reports; questions; discussion; 
refreshments 
April 25, 3.30 p.m. at the 


Westminster Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
(nr Leicester Square Station) 


ALL MEMBERS 


of the 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


are specially invited to this year’s 


ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING 
AND CONFERENCE 


at 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 
W.1. 


April 18-19 


Send 2s 6d to the General Secretary for 
admission tickets, agenda and reports. 


Any member who has not received a ballot 
paper for the election of National Chairman 
and three members of National Council 
can have one by applying to the General 
Secretary, 6 Endsleigh Street, London W.C.1. 


|} renounce war and ! will never 5 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Classified 


Terms: er word, min. 4s. 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps piease). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by frst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Discounts for 


Coming events 


“ACROSS international barriers.’’ Creative 
peacemaking. A forum with panel of speakers. 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Sunday, 
April 5 at 6.30 p.m. 


DONALD SWANN, Ronald Mallone. ‘‘Unilater- 
alists_ and General Election.” 7.30 p.m., April 
11. Kingsway Hall. Fellowship Party. 


Personal 


A CALL FOR HELP - Homer Lane Society - 
see article (March 20). Trustees to include 
David Wills and Frank Dawtry. We have seen 
sets property, donations much appreciated. 
ox 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests for 
Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 3:s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs Dept, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. TER 4473. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


HOUSMANS FAST CHEAP poster printing. 50 
size 20” x 15” for 47s 6d post free. Quotations 
on request, 5-day service. 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1i. TER 4473. 


RESERVISTS and others who have develoned 
a conscientious objection to military service, 
seeking information as to their position, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service etc when writing to the Secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


WAR RESISTEES’ International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 


WORK FOR PEACE. Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
especially Wednesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Publications 


“BALANCE OF RISKS - Communism or nuclear 
war'' by Terence Heelas. CND discussion pam- 
phlet. 1s from North West CND, 1s 3d post 
free, lis per dozen. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


“MONEY FOR THE Arms Race.’’ Labour Re- 
search. 1s 24d post free. 161 Drury Lane, 
London W.C.2. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N.1. 


Holldays 


ARE YOU ONE of the hundreds of campaigners 
travelling abroad cheaply this summer with 
Project 677 If not, send Is 6d for brochure 
listing activities in ten countries to: Project 
67, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1. 


BALKANS, August tour in lorry. 18 students 
(mixed). About four places vacant. £40 inclu- 
sive. P. Dilkes, 33 Oliver St, Rugby. 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(Vegetarian), Sea Palling. quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


Situations vacant 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION. Secretary required b 
the General Secretary. Apply to 6 Endsleig 
Street, W.C.1. 


Situations wanted 
STUDENT, male, 19, taking ‘'A’’ level econo- 
mics, English, history, seeks full-time employ- 
ment from summer with peace organisation or 
associated body. Box no. 292. 


Accommodation wanted 


YOUNG MAN, photographer, 20, active in 
CND/100, urgently requires accommodation 
London, pref. with unilateralist supporters. 
First week April onwards. David Flude, 
Garden Flat, 1 Chatsworth Gdns, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 

For sale 


ELECTRIC GESTETNER 260 duplicator, hardly 
used. £50 or offer. Phone GUL 6945 to view, 
Kentish Town. 


GRUNDIG STENORETTE with tapes. 
offer. Phone TER 7714, 2-6 p.m. 


£30 oF 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries toa arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time. place thall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 

Remémber to order copies of Peace News for 

your udvertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


3 April, Friday 


LONDON N.W.1. 8 p.m. Euston Tavern, Euston 
Road. Reception for Peter Moule. All invited. 
C’ttee of 100. 


STAINES. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse. Dr Rachel 
Pinney: ‘‘Creative Listening.’’ 


4-11 April, Sat-Sat 


FISHGUARD, PEMBROKE, HAVERFORDWEST, 

MILFURD HAVEN, CARMARTHEN AREA, SWAN- 

SEA. PPU Film Van touring. Contact: Gibson, 

hes Beaieer ped Church, Stapleton, Pontefract, 
Orgs. 


4-5 April, Sat-Sun 


BURLEY IN WHARFEDALE, YORKS. 3 p.m. 
Saturday onwards. Royden Guest House, Hag 
Farm Road, Station Road. PPU weekend school. 
Speaker Bernard Withers. Send 5s booking fee 
to Mrs Gibson, The Brotherhood Church, Staple- 
ton, near Pontefract. 


4 April, Saturday 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


WATFORD. 7.30-11 p.m. 137 St Albans Road 
(above Esperanto Coffee Bar). Social with R 
& ia and folk groups. Bar. Adm 3s 6d. 
YCND. 


book a classified or 


7 April, Tuesday 


LONDON 5S.E.3. 5.30 pp mn. to 7.30 p.m. 141 
Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke. Leafieting. Fel- 
lowship Party. 


8 April, Wednesday 


LONDON S.E.3. 5.30 to 8 p.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. Leafleting. Fellowship Party. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next...... «-oe..issue(s) 


1 enclese P.O. value.............026 # 


INAME. «..cscanotera.. costes «ole. me 


Sesccaevasssoveccccscasouanss Severesccesscess 


eeeevacsscevese Reem ec ote As eee Ree 


9 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. John Williams. PPU. 


LONDON S.W.1. 8 p.m. Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. Oratorio ‘‘The Easter Story’’. All profits 
to OXFAM. Tickets (£1 1s, 15s, 10s, 5s) from 
Oxfam's S. London office (33 Elmfield Road, 
Bromley, RAV 1991) or Central Hall Box Office. 


10-13 April, Fri- Mon 


CREDITON, DEVON. Yearly Retreat, Posbury 
St. Francis. Details: Sec. APF, 29 Gt James St, 
London W.C.1. 


10 April, Friday 


LONDON S.W.2. 8 p.m. Smali Hall, Lambeth 
Town Hall. Against conscription public meet- 
ing. Anti-conscription working group, YCND. 


11-12 April, Sat-Sun 


LONDON N.W.1. 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Unity House, 
Euston Road. Policy and pisoning conference. 
2s 6d per day. National C’ttee of 100. 


11 April, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2. 2 p.m. Kingsway Hall (Rm 31). 
10th annual conference. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 
Denald Swann, 
‘“‘Unilateralism, 
General Election.”’ 
Fellowship Party. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


12 April, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 2.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. ‘‘New steps towards co-existence 
between East and West."" Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, George Doughty, Alec Horsley, V. 
Vassey, Sir Michael Wright. Chairman Frank 
Allaun Adm 2s. Labour Peace Fellowship. 


14 April, Tuesday 


EDINBURGH. 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. Report on 
London Easter demonstrations. CND. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House. 
“Creative Listening’’, Dr Rachel Pinney. 
Creative Listening and FoR. 


18-19 April, Sat-Sun 


TORQUAY. Hillsborough Guest House, 14 Brad- 
dons Hill Road East. Conference on race rela- 
tions. Speakers Fenner Brockway. MP, Donald 
Groom, Norman Cliff, Emmanuel Ontementse 
(Bechuanaland). Brochure from Mr C. Lord, 
11 Shiphay Avenue, Torquay. PPU and FoR. 


25 April, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Peace 
News annual readers meeting. Reports, ques- 
tions, discussion, refreshments. 


7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Ronald Mallone, etc, on 
the Fellowship Party and the 
Also “Any Questions?’’ 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A schoo! community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Selling fast - do not miss 
Emrys Hughes MF 


up-to-the-minute inside story on 


Sir Alec Douglas 


HOME 
MODERN CONSERVATIVE 


- a pungent indictment of H-bomb politics, 
Polaris, Toryism and the political 
establishment. Cartoons by Vicky 

and photographs - 


12s 6d boards (9d) 5s paperback (6d) 
From Collets, Central and all booksellers or 


HOUSMANS, publishers 
§ Caledonian Rd, London N.1 


Campaign with 
these topical 
publications 


CIVILIAN DEFENCE 
Adam Roberts, Jerome Frank, 


Arne Naess, Gene Sharp 2s 6d (3d) 
BLACK PAPER: H-BOMB WAR - 


A REPORT TO THE NATION _ 6d (3d) 
ACCIDENTAL WAR: SOME 
DANGERS IN THE 1960s Is 0d (3d) 


SIR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME 
Emrys Hughes’ paperback 5s 0d (6d) 
boards 12s 6d (9d) 


TYRANNY COULD NOT 
QUELL THEM 
Gene Sharp 


ON THE DUTY OF CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 
Thoreau 


DIRECT ACTION 
April Carter 


MORAL EQUIVALENT TO 
WAR 


William James 


1s 6d (3d) 


Is 0d (3d) 


1s 6d (3d) 


Is Od (3d) 


Please add postage as in brackets 
For all your book and pamphlet 
requirements 


HOUSMANS 


the Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


get Peace News 


your newsagent today 
every Friday place an order with 


ce Me ee ee ee 


= 
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(3d) 
(3d) 
(3d) 


(Gd) 
(9d) 


(34) 


(3d) 


(3d) 


(3d) 


VS 


day 


Raul Prebisch, secretary-general of the 
UN conference on trade and development 


David Millwood 


World conference 


on trade and aid 


us a 
ae 


ae... an 


The most important conference on the development of the poor 
countries ever to be held began in Geneva on March 23 under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The conference will go on until June 15. 
David Millwood discusses the main issues which will come up at the 


conference. 
The United Nations Trade and Develop- 
ment Conference which opened in 


Geneva on March 23 and runs until 
June 15 is an attempt to close the ever- 
widening gap between the rich and the 
poor peoples of the world. It is the 
largest and most important international 
trade conference ever held: roughly 
1,500 delegates from 122 nations and 
intergovernmental organisations are at- 
tending it. It is also a major confronta- 
tion of the have and have-not countries, 
and a forum for discussing ways and 
means of redressing the imbalance 
between them. 


The importance of this conference has 
been clearly stated by the United 
Nations Secretary-General, U Thant. 
“The present division of the world into 
rich and poor countries,” he has warned 
us, “is much more real and much more 
serious and ultimately much more ex- 
plosive than the division of the world 
on ideological grounds.” 


Echoing this warning, Rail Prebisch, 
Secretary-General of the conference, 
states that “the pressure exerted by the 
masses for real improvements in their 
levels of living has never been so strong 
as it is now, and in the years to come it 
will become a growing source of internal 
and world tension if it is not met by a 
vigorous policy of economic and social 
development in which international .co- 
operation must play a decisive role.” 

Generally speaking, the industrialised 
countries of both East and West do not 
argue with these two statements. They 
all acknowledge - and not purely from 
altruistic motives - the overriding need 
for the rich to help the poor. They all 
agree. aJso, that foreign aid is not 
enough; some kind of arrangements that 
help the less developed countries im- 
prove their trading position is also 
necessary, Without them, the aim of 
the United Nations Development Decade 
- to attain an average annual growth 
rate of 5% in the income of these 
countries by 1970 - is meanineJess. Even 
if the 5% goal can be reached, it will 


take some 80 years for the developing 
countries as a group to attain the 
present average per capita income of 
Western Europe, and an additional 40 
years to reach the level in the United 
States. 


A new trade or trade-and-aid policy for 
economic development is thus a vital 
need. The present conference could 
provide an opportunity for working out 
such a policy and specific measures to 
give it meaning. 

But it is at this point that international 
agreement and co-operation stops dead 
in its tracks. The fact is that most 
people in the richer, industrialised coun- 
tries have either not heard or not 
heeded U Thant and Rat] Prebisch. 
The Eastern bloc is too preoccupied 
with improving conditions in its own 
underdeveloped areas to give much 
attention to those elsewhere; in the 
West, capitalist pressure groups prevent 
government action; and Cold War fears 
in both blocs prevent joint action. Dif- 
ferences in economic systems are cited 
as excuses for lack of co-ordinated aid 
and trade policies toward the develop- 
ing countries, who reply that the means 
could be found if only the political will 
existed. But it does not exist. Govern- 
ments are still dedicated to narrow 
national or regional interests and afraid 
to yield - or even to appear to yield - one 
inch of national sovereignty for a cause 
to which they are all publicly dedicated. 
Nationalism and short-term self-interest 
prevent the poorer nations themselves 
from presenting a common __ front. 
United, they could do a great deal inside 
as well as outside this conference; dis- 
united as they have been, they do not 
have power to make it a real turning 
point in the trade relations between the 
developed and the developing world. 
One hope is that Ratil Prebisch, a tire- 
less pleader of their cause as well as 
being a brilliant economist, will be able 
to make them see during the conference 
how strong they would be in unity. 
Those who know Prebisch predict that 


From the keyboard 


I am the linotype operator who sets the 
copy for Peace News every night. 
The first time I saw a_ typesetting 
machine was when I went on a school 
tour of an evening newspaper. I was 
so fascinated by the sight of all those 
cogs, wheels, bars and small pieces of 
gold moving at the same time - grinding, 
crunching, banging and thumping - that 
I decided to become an operator myself. 
It took six years of apprenticeship 
before I sat at the keyboard for the 
first time. Since then I have set copy 
which has been scrawled in a hurry, 
and good copy, cleanly typed with 
double spacing and wide margins. 
The Intertype machine which I operate 
looks like an overgrown typewriter; but 
when you press its keys, they release 
matrices (the “pieces of gold”), and 
its end-product is a metal slug, or line 
of type. The better the copy I have, the 
faster and more accurately I can work; 
and this is where the Peace News staff 
come in. 

Before an article reaches me it has to 
be checked for accuracy, cut to the 
required length, reshaped so that it 
conforms to the Peace News style, and 


so on. Sometimes articles have to be 
retyped. This work can take a long time, 
and members of the Peace News staff 
turn up at all hours of the night, so 
that I can get the copy set in time for 
it to be made up into pages in the 
morning. 
I am not very politically minded, but I 
have grown quite fond of your paper. I 
know how much hard work goes into it, 
and I’m sure it deserves all the support 
you can give it. 

THE TYPESETTER 


total since February 1 


£196 


contributions this week £8 8 9 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


he will not allow the conference, which 
represents for him the climax of many 
years of work and patient diplomacy, to 
end with a whimper of vague recom- 
mendations to the Security Council. He 
will do all he can to produce a bang of 
international co-operation and agreement 
on a programme of practical action. 


But the obstacles he faces are formid- 
able. The main one is that pressure 
from the poorer countries for a better 
deal has not yet reached the pitch where 
the richer countries feel their security 
is threatened - and are hence willing to 
change the trading policies and methods 
that perpetuate and increase the gap 
between rich and poor. Rigid state con- 
trol] of imports by the Eastern bloc, 
supply-and-demand price _ fluctuations 
and middlemen’s profits in the West 
mean poverty and retarded development 
in the primary producer nations, in 
particular the one-crop economies. 

In the past decade, the developing 
countries’ share of total world trade de- 
clined, their export earnings failed to 
keep pace with their import costs, and 
much of the foreign aid some of them 
received was cancelled out by falling 
commodity prices. / 

There are a number of reasons why 
their earnings from increased exports 
failed to keep up with import costs: 
fluctuating commodity prices, tariffs and 
discriminatory quotas, competition from 
synthetics, increasing exports of primary 
products by industrialised countries, and 
reduced need for their raw materials as 
industrial processes become more 
efficient. 

Taking into account the magnitude of 
the problem, the measures suggested by 
Western countries - general tariff cuts, 
tariff preferences, removal of quotas, 
and so on - seem mere palliatives that 
will not cure it at its root. In contrast 
are the demands of the developing 
countries, which include: 

1. A new international division of 
labour, with new patterns of production 
and trade; 

2, A dynamic international trade policy 
based on the need for providing special 
assistance and protection for the less 
developed parts of the world economy; 
3. Prices stabilised at fair and remuner- 
ative levels; 

4. Expansion of markets for exports of 
manufactures and semi-manufactures; 
5. Better financial resources at favour- 
able terms, lower debt charges, lower 
freight and insurance costs; 
6. More export opportunities 
planned economy countries; 

7. Elimination of all barriers to exports 
of developing countries without recipro- 
cal concessions on their part; 

8. Replacement of the “rich man’s 
trade club” of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), which ex- 
cludes the Communist planned economy 
countries, by a truly international trade 
organisation with the power and the 
machinery to achieve the other aims. 
But all the major Western industrialised 
nations flatly oppose a new international 
trade organisation, have few construc- 
tive proposals that meet the demands 


in the 
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of the developing countries and cannot 
even agree among themselves on those. 
It is no secret that the United States, 
which has produced nothing in the way 
of proposals for the conference, wishes 
it would disappear into thin air; that 
Russia fears the developing countries 
will demand more than its support for a 
new international trade organisation that 
would assist its own trade; that Britain’s 
offer to scrap Commonwealth prefer- 
ences is hedged around with too many 
ifs and buts for it to be accepted; and 
that the French plan, which on paper 
may seem attractive - it includes special 
preferences and higher, stable prices for 
imports from developing countries - cuts 
no ice with the US and Britain. 


Prebisch himself has presented to the 
conference a plan that would involve 
blanket preferences to exports of manu- 
factures by developing areas; compen- 
satory financing to offset price fluctu- 
ations of primary commodities; and 
creation of a new international trade 
organisation (not to replace GATT but 
to work side by side with it and within 
the UN). He has gone on record as 
saying that he sees a good chance of 
his plan being accepted by the confer- 
ence but none of the industrialised 
countries has yet had a good word to 
say for it. 


With France’ bidding strongly for 
influence in the developing world, and 
with all the richer countries trying 
hard to show themselves to be the most 
generous, perhaps Prebisch can bring 
it off and make the conference agree 
on a concrete, practical programme of 
action. 
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Representatives of the Israeli 
Army, in civilian clothes, on the 
annual four-day march to Jeru- 
salem, which this year began in 
Hulda on March 16. The march is 
open to civilians and military as a 
test of strength; participants cover 
40 kilometres a day. 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk 


Israeli 
pacifists on 
military 
march 


% 


Every year at Passover time the Israeli Army organises a large four-day 


public march to Jerusalem. Last 


year, one pacifist, Shalom Zamir, 


participated in the march carrying a poster advocating nuclear disarm- 
ament and peace in the Middle East. This year it was hoped to organise 
a strong group of pacifists to take part. Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reported 


from Tel-Aviv, Israel, just before 


On Thursday, March 19, I was marching 
alone along a side road from Beth- 
Shemesh to Jerusa em. I was dissatisfied 
and very disappointed. Ten days before 
I had issued a circular letter to all the 
registered members of the Israeli sec- 
tion of the War Resisters’ International, 
on my personal behalf, calling them to 
join the tenth four-day march organised 
by the Israeli Army. I also called 
Pacifists here to join me in organising 
a march of our own from the eve of the 
Passover until Easter Monday under 
the title of the International Easter- 
Passover. The pacifist group saw their 
action in the frame of the Israeli Army 
march as an “advertisement” and it 
was decided to join the march only on 
the last day. 


The start of the four-day official march 
was spoiled by heavy rain, and the 
inaugural celebration to which many 
high-class people had been invited was 
cancelled. Only a military ceremony 
took place, with the participation of the 
marchers themselves, the organising 
commander and the Chief of Staff. 
About 6,000 adults took part in the 
march for the whole four days, 2,500 of 
them being active soldiers. They walked 
about twenty miles each day. On 
the third day the adults were joined by 
12,000 young people, members of the 
compulsory pre-military youth groups 
managed by the Israeli Army. (This 
is an organisation very often copied by 
new African and South American states.) 
These young people were students of 
high schools and vocational training 


Easter : 


centres and aged from 15 to 18 years. 
According to official statements, these 
annual marches are organised in order 
to “maintain morale ” and to strengthen 
the peopie’s ties to the country and to 
Jerusalem, the capital. It was suggested 
by several well-known people, after the 
first successful marches, that the next 
be organised by the Department of 
Youth and Sport of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture, but the response 
was that nobody except the Army is 
able to take on this task of organisation. 
Therefore the stress is on army language 
and songs and marching in military 
rhythm. The press gives much publicity 
to the four-day march; this is why our 
group of pacifists was intending to join 
in and to advertise our coming Easter- 
Passover march. 


This international Easter - Passover 
march is also intended to be a four-day 
one. It will start from a town that was 
previously Arab, and is now populated 
by new Jewish immigrants, and go to 
Jerusalem. The plan is to arrive in 
Jerusalem on Easter Monday at noon 
and to start a walk inside Jerusalem 
from Mount Herzl to the Mandelbaum 
Gate, the only official connection be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. The march 
will try to pass the boundary in order 
to bring the Easter-Passover message 
of peace to the people of Jordan. If it 
is not allowed to pass, the march will 
proceed to Mount Zion, site of the 
Martyrs’ Cellar, a memorial to the 
Jewish victims of World War II. 

To return to this year’s military march, 


several comrades had promised to meet 
together on the evening before the final 
day’s march at the improvised camp 
where ail the participants in the march 
were staying. To tell the truth, I did 
an additional day’s march inside the 
camp trying to find my friends, but 
without success. I had with me several 
flags with the CND symbol and three 
banners. Disappointed, but still hoping 
to find them the next morning, I passed 
a damp night under a tree, covered by 
an umbrella and a blanket, trying to 
keep the banners from getting wet and 
dirty. 

The next morning I finally had to start 
to march on my own. I carried two 
baners, bearing the CND symbol and 
saying “ Work for Peace - it won’t come 
by itself”, and ‘“ Against War on Jordan 
water ”, both in Hebrew and English. I 
was keeping the other banner saying 
“ Ban all the Bombs”, and the flags, in 
the hope that I would meet some of my 
comrades. There was heavy rain and 
fog and eventually my banners were 
spoiled. 

When I reached the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem I was looking for a bus to take 
me to the centre; suddenly, I saw Harry 
Smith from England and Laurence 
EF'ience from Australia, people for 
whom I had been looking all the pre- 
vious afternoon. I joined them immedi- 
ately and we walked along the streets 
of Jerusalem with two CND flags and 
a banner saying “Ban the Bomb” on 
one side and on the other “ Peace - if 
you wish - isn’t a dream.” 

When I was marching alone, and when 
I was with Harry and Laurence, many 
people were shouting ‘“ Communist” or 
“Go to Siberia”. In Jerusalem, people 
welcoming the military march asked us 
who we were, and some seemed to be 
agreeing with us, at least not opposing 
us. A few of them agreed firmly. 


Among the people on the military march 
were some who chanted “ Don’t pay any 
attention to them - they’ve a screw 
loose.” 

Shalom Zamir, who was the only peace 
marcher last year, this year again 
participated in the four-day march. He 
carried a poster calling for the streng- 
thening of the UN, for c’oser universal 
co_laboration and for general peace on 
earth. During the march he was several 
times called “a crazy”, but coming into 
Jerusalem some young men called to 
him to stop for a while. They came up 
to him and one of them said “I must 
kiss you,” and after him three others 
kissed Shalom Zamir. 


Further on a young girl came to him 
with a wreath of flowers, and many 
people were clapping him. At last, a 
policeman took him to a police car, 
treating him not very gently, then 
passing him on to a detective who 
seemed to be sympathetic and said “I 
have just to do my duty™, Shalom 
Zamir was taken to the police station 
and allowed to explain his intentions 
and his being a pacifist and a vegetarian. 
After hearing his explanations, the 
officer told him that he had _ been 
arrested by mistake and he was released 
immediately. 

We may only hope now that a well- 
organised and conducted Easter-Passover 
march may have a better chance of 
influencing the Israeli people. But my 
personal feeling is that unless demon 
strations in Israel are really big, people 
won't consider the ideals they represent. 
There is a need for a great deal of 
educating and persuading of the Israeli 
people if they are to be pulled out of 
their militaristic way of thinking. This 
does not mean, however, that Israeli 
pacifists should overlook their respon- 
sibility to show immediate reaction to 
the misdeeds of the Government. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


There seems good reason to believe the 
statement in Izvestia Jast Monday that 
there was photographic equipment on 
board the United States Air Force RB66 
which had been shot down by Soviet 
fighters on March 10, and that this 
equipment was switched on. At any 
rate, a USAF spokesman last Monday 
did not deny the report, and was 
quoted in Tuesday’s Times as saying 
that aerial photography was a normal 
part of the crew’s functions on training 
missions such as that on which the RB66 
was lost, though he did not know if 
photographs were being taken on the 
flight in question. 


But whether or not the cameras were 
switched on is only a side issue: the 
basic question is, what was the USAF 
plane doing over East Germany anyway? 
These violations of airspace seem to 
occur with depressing frequency: 


whether or not they are accidental, they 
should be stopped. What would we have 
thought if a Russian plane had wandered 
over the US in the Cuban crisis, as a 


A sign from 


USAF plane did over Russia? What 
would we have thought if, last month, 
it had been a Russian plane astray 
over West Germany? Our statesmen 
frequently talk peace: but what they 
say, or don’t say, about these incidents 
is perhaps a surer sign of their real 
attitudes. 


* * * 


A new idea in personal exchanges be- 
tween countries has been devised by 
the people of New Hanover Island in 
New Guinea. They collected together 
£443 to buy President Johnson and were 
apparently disappointed when they 
learned he was not for sale. 


Then they wanted to vote for him, 
which caused a problem since New 
Hanover Island is administered by 
Australia. When the authorities told 
the islanders that they couldn’t vote 
for the President, they replied, “ You 
Australians cannot tell us whom to vote 
for. We want to vote for the United 
States President in the election because 


the sky 


Americans are good people.” 

This raises some interesting possibilities. 
I wonder, for instance, if the New 
IIanover islanders would be interested 
in buying Lord Home. If not, perhaps 
we could vote him Prime Minister of 
New Hanover. 

But the New Hanoverians have slipped 
up on one important point. One of their 
beliefs, apparently, is that all material 
things are made for equal distribution 
among all men. Now President John- 
son’s economic policy is slightly different 
from this. Perhaps, if they’d got him, 
they wou'd have wanted to sell him 
back pretty quickly. 


* * * 


Coming soon on BBC television: on 
Sunday at 12 noon, the first of ten 
iNustrated lectures on twentieth century 
painting and sculpture. This one is 
about Matisse; others to come include 
Picasso, K!ee, Lackson, Pollock. 

And on Tuesday, The Long Journey, a 
film about a 16-year-old Yorkshire girl 
who is on the road. The BBC describe it 


as “a fi'm about youth, in particular 
the unhappy, the rootless and the 
alienated”; the sound track uses 
material originally recorded by Charles 
Parker for his radio ballad about young 
people, On the Edge. It should be 
interesting. 
x * * 


After her arrest at Ruislip on Sunday 
Pat Arrowsmith was in the local school 
which was being used as a temporary 
court. A policeman asked her name. 
She gave it and he went away. After a 
while he came back and said encourag- 
ingly: ‘“ Now then, have you decided to 
give me your name?” “TI thought I gave 
it. Pat Arrowsmith.” ‘“ Now, now, come 
off it, why not give me your real name?” 
(Maybe he had heard by devious means 
of suggestions that demonstrators should 
all give the same name in solidarity 
with people on serious charges.) The 
obvious delighted amusement of friends 
seated nearby eventually convinced him 
that Pat Arrowsmith was in fact Pat 
Arrowsmith. He withdrew, discomfited. 


Satish Kumar 


Vinoba Bhave and Nehru 


Vinoba Bhave and the 
Indian Peace Army 


In 1957 Vinoba Bhave announced the 
formation of an Indian peace army 
(Shanti Sena). Since it began it has 
enrolled about 5,000 full-time workers. 
These are people fully committed to 
non-violence and willing to _ sacrifice 
everything, even their lives, in the de- 
fence of freedom and independence. 
Unfortunately, however, Vinoba has not 
been able to move the whole of India to 
revolution. As one young worker wrote 
to me, “ Vinoba knows what the problem 
is. But how to apply the solution to the 
problem? Here he fails.” This lack of 
direction has caused a great deal of 
frustration among the young intellec- 
tuals and workers. 


Another possible difficulty is that Vinoba 
is a great friend of Mr Nehru’s, and 
consequently he can never stand against 
the policies of the Prime Minister: 
perhaps he believes that Nehru is 
genuinely a follower of non-violence. 
However, the friendship between Nehru 
and Vinoba is friendship between power 
and revolution. This is very dangerous 
because the nature of power is status 
quo, and the nature of revolution is 
overall change. 


Nehru is an extremely misleading and 
confusing politician. On the one hand he 
blesses the Peace Army - he has even 
signed the form to become a peace 
soldier (Shantisenik) - and on the other 
hand he inaugurated the NCC (National 
Cadet Corps) in which the Government 
has introduced compulsory military 
training for all university students. On 
one occasion he says, “ Vinoba (head of 
the Peace Army) is the greatest man in 
the world.” On another occasion he 
says, “Thimeya (once Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian Armed Forces) is 
the great servant of the nation.” He has 
a contradictory and split personality. His 
policy is to placate everyone. 


Nehru is well known in the world as a 
great advocate of peace. On all occasions 
he preaches to the world, “ All questions 
should be settled by talk and negoti- 
ations.” But which major questions con- 
cerning India has he himself solved by 
talk and negotiation? Perhaps none. He 
used military forces in Kashmir and the 
Kashmir question is still not settled. 
He resorted to military force in Goa, 
in Nagaland, and many times on the 
border between India and Pakistan, and 
on the Sino-Indian border. 


The Congress Party in_ session in 
Karachi in the 1930s passed a resolution 


making many promises as to what it 
would do after independence and how 
it would bring overall socio-economic 
change in the structure of society. For 
instance, it pledged that under the Con- 
gress regime the Government officials 
monthly income would not exceed 500 
rupees, but it is now up to 10,000 rupees. 
They pledged that military expenditure 
would be cut down, but it is now ten 
times greater; small scale industries 
were supposed to be greatly increased 
throughout the country, but now the 
Government is trying hard to get indus- 
trialisation. After independence all 
these resolutions, pledges, and promises 
were forgotten. Rich people are becom- 
ing richer, and poor people are becom- 
ing poorer. Corruption is overwhelming 
at all levels and anti-Gandhi policies are 
being practised by so-called “followers 
of Gandhi.” N. R. Godse killed Gandhi’s 
body, but his soul was killed and is still 
being killed by his followers who are 
now in power. 


But Nehru and his Government are not 
the whole of India. In the Indian 
people’s minds Gandhi and his doctrine 
of non-violence have deep roots. In 
times of crisis, as at present, a peace 
army of 5,000 which is well trained is a 
great hope. Jayaprakash Narayan, 
second to Vinoba in the Peace Army, 
and a co-chairman of the World Peace 
Brigade, has described the Peace Army 
as the only method of defending free- 
dom, and he has started to map out a 
definite programme of non-violent de- 
fence. He has no doubt that a peace 
army with a strength of 100,000 peace 
soldiers can replace the present armed 
forces. 


We in the peace movement have a very 
negative approach. We talk only of “no 
war,” “no army,” etc. This is not good 
enough. My friend E. P. Menon and I 
were frequently asked in the course of 
our march from Delhi to Washington 
about alternatives. The Russian people 
and officials asked, “If we have no army 
what guarantee is there for our security, 
independence and freedom?” They 
want to know how we can say the Nazis 
will not rise and invade them. One 
Russian official said: ‘We are still afraid 
of imperialists in general and West 
German militarism in particular.” He 
could not consider non-violence until we 
told him about its use as a method of 
defence. We told him of the peace army 
in India and about Gandhi’s struggle 


The Shanti Sena: Nehru’s doubts 


Franklin Zahn, an American builder and a pacifist, went to India in 
1963 to help the “shelters for the shelterless”” programme launched by 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation. He had a correspondence with Nehru 
about the Shanti Sena, excerpts from which are published below by 
courtesy of Fellowship magazine, New York. 

Zahn: “ Are you in favour of the policy of developing a Shanti Sena?” 
Nehru: “I think it is a good thing to form and develop a Shanti Sena. 
I am, however, by no means sure how far it can be useful in an 
emergency. Perhaps it will be useful locally. In any event, I think the 
training of a Shanti Sena does good to the people belonging to it.” 
Zahn: “ You were quoted in 1948 as saying in regard to India’s national 
defence : ‘We can always fall back on the methods by which we gained 
independence.’ Do you foresee a possible use by India of Shanti Sena 


in international border conflicts ? ” 


Nehru: “I do not see how the Shanti Sena can be used in international 
border conflicts. They would probably not come in touch even with 
enemy forces. They may do good work behind the front lines.” 


Zahn: “ Were a large number of adult Shanti Sena volunteers suitably 
trained, would you favour their direct confrontation of Chinese troops 
in event of renewed attempts to invade Indian territory ? ” 

Nehru: “If there is an attempt to invade Indian territory, naturally 
our army would resist it. It would be confusing to mix up the Shanti 
Sena with the army. Each will come in the way of the other. The army, 
I am sure, will not like this kind of thing. Therefore, I would not agree 
to the Shanti Sena being used directly to confront Chinese troops.” 


against British rule. Then he started to 
think. We ran into much the same 
thing in West Germany. People asked 
us, “How will the Indian Peace Army 
work against the armed forces of 
China?” We answered with a quote from 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s theory of ‘ non- 
violent rearmament.” He says we should 
not 


“bow our heads before any aggressor. 
We will offer non-violent resistance to 
them. .. . We will non-cooperate with 
the aggressor and the invader. We 
will express our determination to 
suffer or die. . . . If the armed forces 
are made of human beings they will 
be surprised to see the complete 
absence of retaliation. The armed 
forces will be baffled by the situation. 
Naturally the army commanders will 
have to refer to their governments. ... 
Such a war without retaliation from 
the other side can never last longer 
than a week or so. In such a war 
there is no vanquished party. It will 
never be thinking of planning for 
another war. A new situation will 
ariss.” (Peace News, July 12, 1963.) 


If we tell people about their disease 
but not its cure, they will not listen. If 
accepting disarmament leaves them with 
no defence they will not see the disease 
of armaments. But when they see the 
cure, an alternative policy of non- 
violence with which they can defend 
themselves, then, and only then, will 
oe understand that armaments are 
bad. 

The Peace Army is working at two 
levels: against present war preparation 
and for the removal of the causes of 
war. As Jayaprakash Narayan says, “I 
don’t think that any country committed 
to non-violence will have any disputes 
with other countries. Even if there are 
any, settlement by negotiation becomes 
easier because non-violence obviates any 
military settlement.” 

In 1954 the spirit and atmosphere of the 
movement inspired me to escape from 
my institutionalised setting (I was a 
monk) and join a Vinoba community 
(ashram). I saw that thousands of young 
workers were in the movement. They 
dreamed of a complete land revolution. 
We were asking people for land and 
people were giving in good numbers 
until the end of 1957. Vinoba declared, 
““We must have a complete land revolu- 
tion before the end of the year.” But 
we did not attain that goal. ‘“ What 
next? ” was the question of the Bhoodan 
movement. “Shall we commit civil dis- 
obedience and offer satyagraha as 
Gandhi has taught us?” Vinoba said 
“no”, and explained: ‘“ The use of civil 
disobedience before independence and 
in a democratic state is quite different. 
We should not use those methods in the 
new context.” 

After Vinoba rejected civil disobedience 
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the movement became too gentle. Almost 
all the government officials, politicians, 
and landlords are in support of the 
movement because they realise that the 
movement does not offer any threat to 
their position. This is very much the 
same as support voiced by most people 
against war, coupled with their refusal 
to renounce bombs and military means. 


I am convinced that if we want a com- 
plete socio-economic change and total 
revolution, we have to commit acts of 
civil disobedience. Why did the Peace 
Army not go to the conflict area during 
the Sino-Indian crisis? When I am 
among my fellow peace soldiers I am 
often critical of the many defects in our 
work, and I was not surprised when the 
Peace Army failed to go to the conflict 
area. Gene Sharp has given some ex- 
planations in Peace News (November 15, 
1963) and I agree with them. We were 
neither well equipped, trained, ex- 
perienced or prepared. The armed 
forces have many centuries of training 
and experience.” 


If we are to react to the next crisis in 
a responsible manner, we must prepare. 
We must acquire the necessary training 
and organisation. A march to a conflict 
area by an emotionally guided and un- 
organised Peace Army can not yield 
fruitful gains. After independence India 
did not take the necessary steps to 
prepare her for a non-violent society, or 
a non-violent defence, as Gandhi urged. 
In the beginning we hoped that what 
Gandhi had taught would not be for- 
gotten by Nehru and his Government. 
But that hope has now vanished. Indians 
must now look for non-violent alter- 
natives to the Government’s superficial 
policies. But what was started five years 
ago by the Shanti Sena was a beginning 
along the road to an alternative method. 


I cannot complain about Vinoba. He 
does as he thinks and believes. We 
cannot change the nature of his person- 
ality. We must realise that he is not a 
carbon copy of Gandhi. Vinoba is 
Vinoba. Sometimes we want to make 
him into Gandhi, and that is a wrong 
approach. Vinoba is the kind of leader 
who does not get in the way of his 
followers. When E. P. Menon and I 
decided to walk to Moscow and Washing- 
ton we did not consult him. But when, 
before our start, we asked for his leave 
and blessing, he was the first person to 
openly give us support and encourage- 
ment. The other leaders were sceptical 
until we were well on our journey. 
Our movement lacks the courage to 
criticise Vinoba and take effective steps 
independently. In the movement 
Vinoba’s words are considered a decisive 
judgment. This is a fault of ours, not 
Vinoba's leadership. Vinoba is willing 
to give his blessing to other people’s 
acts, even if he is not in complete 
agreement with them. 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


Underdeveloped A 


The Other America, by Michael Harring- 
ton. (Penguin, 3s 6d.) 


Challenge to Affluence, 
Myrdal. (Gollancz, 21s.) 


It would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance of these two books. Read 
them. Buy them and keep them. It isn’t 
only that they correct our thoughtless 
and automatic image of America as an 
affluent society (with the implication 
that the affluence is fairly general). 
They go beyond the marshalled facts 
and figures to raise basic questions - 
about the adequacy of Keynesian “pump- 
priming”, and about the solidarity of 
America’s foundations as a “great 
power”. 


The Other America is the more pas- 
sionate book. Its author, a young writer 
and social worker, charges his pages 
with a contagious sense of outrage, and 
he is compulsively readable. Yet he rests 
his case on a solid framework of statis- 
tics and fact. 


In the land of unique plenty, there is a 
whole underdeveloped country of Ameri- 
cans. They constitute about a quarter 
of the population - some 40 to 50 million 
people. The majority are white, al- 
though non-whites are disproportionately 
represented and tend to be the poorest 
of all. While most are city dwellers, 
rural poverty continues to be an appar- 
ently intractable problem (the Kentucky 
Welfare Department estimates that 
4,500 children, in twelve counties, will 
not attend school this winter for want 
of clothes and food), Reasons for ex- 
clusion from the glossy world of the 
affluent Americans include old age, 
poor health, inadequate education and 
training, loss of the family breadwinner, 
racial discrimination. The typical “other 
American” labours under more than 
one of the possible handicaps, as they 
reinforce and exacerbate each other. 


The poverty sector is not shrinking as 
living standards generally continue to 
rise. Its problems are not becoming less. 
In many ways they are becoming worse, 
less malleable. Poverty isn’t confined 
to “pockets ” which are gradually being 
mopped up by the 1% or so annual per 
capita growth rate. Often welfare legis- 
lation excludes the poor from its pro- 
visions (“socialism for the rich, free 
enterprise for the poor”). The unions 
are strongest among the well-off skilled 
workers, weakest among the under-paid, 
over-worked casual workers who need 
their help most. As the poor are for 
the first time in history a minority, the 
local politician, at times their friend in 
the past, can now afford to ignore them. 
The materially deprived don’t even have 
the compensation of mental resilience: 
they suffer more mental illness than the 
rich, and of a more serious kind. 


Michael Harrington’s book brings the 
experience of poverty alive. He analyses 
the totality that is poverty; he under- 
stands its crucifying circularities. His 
own experiences among the poor enable 
him to light up the generalisations with 
compassionate and perceptive  case- 
studies. “ Being poor,” he concludes, “ is 
not one aspect of a person's life in this 
country; it is his life... .. Like the Asian 
peasant, the impoverished American 
tends to see life as a fate, an endless 
cycle from which there is no deliver- 
ance.” 


He is not optimistic about America. 
The kind of tensions that released the 
New Deal are no longer present, and the 
welfare state that the New Deal brought 
into being has succeeded so well that 
the top two-thirds of American society 
are by and large satisfied with it. They 
should be: it is they, and not the poor, 
who reap its benefits. It is their com- 
placency which condemns the other 
America to the treadmill of poverty. 


The Other America needs an academic 
running commentary, and Challenge to 
Affiuence supplies it to perfection. 


by Gunnar 


Gunnar Myrdal is Swedish, a famous 
economist, and author of the classic 
work on the American Negro An 
American Dilemma. His is a different 
vocabulary, a different set of tools, but 
the two books dovetail snugly and sup- 
plement each other. 


Myrdal explains how and why American 
unemployment and underemployment 
are becoming increasingly structural: 
the quality of the surplus labour supply 
is too low to connect with the demand 
for labour, which arises in the advanced, 
automated sectors of the economy. As 
time goes on, the problem grows more 
and more acute and insoluble. The poor 
fall further behind as the technical and 
educational requirements of the going 
jobs continue to rise. The cost of match- 
ing supply and demand mounts astrono- 
mically. 


Pump-priming is not enough in these 
circumstances (this should in any case 
be obvious from the failure of the 
massive injections of military spending 
in the American economy to guarantee 
full employment). Full employment is 
unattainable without an improvement in 
the quality of the labour force. This in 
turn demands colossal and concerted 
efforts in the fields of education, train- 
ing, re-training, health, housing and 
welfare. 


If this work of human restoration is not 
to be wasted, the whole American 
economy needs to be revitalised, bombed 
into much more rapid and continuous 
growth. This can only be achieved by a 
comprehensive campaign of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of America’s 
social capital - her hospitals, houses, 
roads, schools, etc (one example of the 
need: there are something like three 
million slum houses in America; to re- 
place these, and to house decently the 
increment of population between now 
and 1970, would need at least a 50% 
boost in the level of the current Ameri- 
can housing effort of about £7,250 
million a year). 


Of course, this kind of integrated over- 
all programme would be costly. But 
Myrdal refers to the Swedish experience 
to show how much less costly than 
allowing stagnation to go on. The case 
for growth is surely incontrovertible 
anyway where there is such complete 
identity between the requirements of 
economic progress and the ideals of 
social justice. 


The danger of inflation is one of the 
stock resistances put up to expansionist 
policies. Myrdal categorises it with some 
of the other great mythical bogeymen 
of the American right (public spending, 
centralisation, bureaucracy). Rapid 
growth and inflation are not necessarily 
concomitants; if America used her re- 
sources more rationally she could lower 
her costs. Statistics in any case exag- 
gerate inflation because they ignore 
improvements in quality and valuable 
innovations. But even if inflation did 
follow, what of it? ‘I would be pre- 
pared,” says Myrdal, “to take a moderate 
rise in the price level, perhaps even two 
or three per cent annually, if that should 
be the condition for economic growth.” 


From this bald and unrepentant bold- 
ness, it is but a step to challenge the 
exaggerated caution which has charac- 
terised American practice in handling 
her foreign exchange problems. Myrdal 
argues that accelerated growth itself, 
with all it entailed in the way of con- 
fidence and energy, would help rectify 
the position - American investors would 
be less tempted to seek outlets over- 
seas, and more foreign capital would be 
attracted to America. Even if the gold 
drain quickened at first, would it matter 
all that much? Does the American 
administration really put the jealous 
husbanding of these gigantic gold re 
serves before the interests of the 
people? And would not the gold return 
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quickly enough to a booming expanding 
America? 


There is an extremely interesting and 
suggestive section on American govern- 
ment and democracy, seeking to explain 
American political apathy, but the heart 
of Myrdal’s fascinating book, for me, is 
his attack on the question of how far 
economic debility undermines American 
foreign policy. Take a straightforward 
exampie. The deflationary policies 
pursued by successive American admini- 
strations at home greatly restrict their 
ability to pursue generous policies of 
increasing international liquidity, which 
in turn cramps the efforts of the de 
veloping nations. Deeds, such as 
muffling the International Monetary 
Fund in a cocoon of financial orthodoxy, 
speak louder than words. (For the 
benefit of those reviewers of Harring- 
ton’s book who tried to deflate his 
case by citing his anger that so many 
old people had no telephones - “the 
richest poor in the world”: if more 
old people in America could afford 
telephones - which they need more than 
most people anyway - America itself 
could afford more aid to the true peasant 
poor of Asia, Africa and Latin America). 


Part II of Myrdal’s book concentrates on 
the main international implications of 
American economic stagnation. Under- 
lying them all is the dangerous frus- 
tration which springs from losing 
prestige, from falling behind, from being 
second. Frustration breeds irrational 
reaction, and this the world cannot 
afford. Myrdal isolates for study some 
of the areas where America has en- 


merica 


countered frustration: China, the policy 
of controlling the export of strategic 
materials to the Communist bloc, the 
growth race with Russia (“. . the 
magic of compound interest is such that, 
if the United States should fail to over 
come its relative economic stagnation 
pretty soon, the Soviet Union would 
within a not too distant future approach, 
reach and eventually surpass the United 
States in certain fields”), the British 
repulse from the Common Market. 
Myrdal’s sketch in this field is really 
only a prolegomena to a fuller analysis, 
but, still, full of ideas. 


In case there may be some complacency 
and misunderstanding, it should be 
made clear that most of the criticisms 
that these two important books level at 
America could equally well be levelled 
at Britain. Myrdal in fact brackets 
Britain with America as the two poorest 
post-war performers of the Western 
world. 


President Johnson’s recent message to 
Congress shows that he is aware of the 
poverty problem. It remains to be seen 
if he can exert the necessary political 
leverage. Khrushchev’s latest budget 
should strengthen his hand, for it takes 
a similar line of paring defence expend? 
tures to boost living standards. But 
when the average American family 
income reaches around £12,000 a year 
(as it will do by mid-twenty-first century 
if growth continues at its present rate), 
will there still be another America look- 
ing in on affluence from the cold out- 
side? There will be if the Goldwaters 
rather than the Harringtons prevail. 


“Jt is clear, therefore, that we are 
strengthening our security as well as 
our economy by our recent record 
increase in national income and output 
- by surging ahead of most of Western 
Europe in the rate of business expansion 
and the margin of corporate profits .. . 
and by cutting personal and corporate 
income taxes by some $11,000 million, 
as I have proposed, to assure this nation 
of the longest and strongest expansion 
in our peace-time economic history. 


“This nation’s total output - which three 
years ago was at the $500,000 million 
mark - will soon pass $600,000 million, 
for a record rise of over $100,000 million 
in three years. For the first time in 
history we have 70 million men and 
women at work. For the first time In 
history average factory earnings have 
exceeded $100 a week. For the first 
time in history corporation profits after 
taxes - which have risen 43% in_less 
than three years - have reached an 
annual level of $27,400 million. 


“My friends and fellow citizens : I cite 
these facts and figures to make it clear 
that America today is stronger than 
ever before... .” 


- Speech prepared for delivery by 
President Kennedy in Dallas, Texas, on 
November 22, 1963, but not delivered 
because of the President’s assassination. 


“‘ Forty-six million Americans, or almost 
one-quarter of the population, live either 
in ‘abject poverty’ or at a level of 
‘minimum adequacy’, These are the 
estimates which have just been put 
before a conference (in Washington) 
attended by Cabinet Ministers and by 
leading economists. ... | : 

“The ruling orthodoxy in this country 
is that there are no poor people in 
America - except for 46 million special 
cases. . . Farmers, especially those 
with small family farms in less favoured 
regions, are one such pocket. Others 
include most Negroes; most members 
of certain other minority groups, such 
as Indians, and Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans in Texas, Florida, California and 
elsewhere; most elderly people, because 
of the high cost of medical care; the 
inhabitants of certain chronically de- 
pressed areas, such as the Appalachian 
Mountain chain, where unemployment is 
now over 18% in 18 counties in Ken- 
tucky; and the area round the head of 
the Great Lakes in the Middle West, 
where mining is in depression. 


President Johnson addressing Congress 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
WAR ON POVERTY 


“A new and growing category was added 
by experts at the conference: young 
couples with families who have grown 
too fast. For them ‘low income is no 
momentary detour, but the foreshadow- 


»” 


ing of a life of poverty’. 


- Godfrey Hodgson in The Observer, 
December 15, 1963. 


“Unfortunately many Americans live on 
the outskirts of hope - some because of 
their poverty, some because of their 
colour, and all too many because of 
both. Our task is to help replace their 
despair with opportunity. 


“This Administration here and now de- 
clares unconditional war on poverty in 
Amrrica. I ask this Congress and all 
oe to join with me in that 
effort.” 


- President Johnson, State of the Union 
message delivered to the US Congress, 
January 8, 1964. 


“Deriding President Johnson’s ‘ uncon- 
ditional war on poverty’ as the usual 
Democratic pap (‘the Santa Claus of 
something-for-nothing and something- 
for-everyone’), (Senator Goldwater) 
dared to advance the notion that not all 
the poor were deserving: ‘I do not 
believe that the mere fact of having 
little money entitles everybody, regard- 
less of circumstances, to be permanently 
maintained by the taxpayers at an 
average or comfortable standard of 
living.’ 

‘““As for the Democratic piety that 
‘poverty and unemployment are caused 
by lack of education’, he quietly sug- 
gested that ‘this is like saying that 
people have big feet because they wear 
big shoes. The fact is that most people 
who have no skill have no education for 
the same reason - low intelligence or 
low ambition ’.” 


- The Guardian, January 17, 1964. 


“There are several ways of looking at 
President Johnson’s ‘all-out attack on 
the problem of poverty’. The US, in 
his new budget, will spend somewhat 
more than $1,000 million a week on the 
defence programme. The President is 
asking something over $1,000 million 
in new obligational authority for his 
‘all-out’ war on poverty. If he spent it 
all in one year, he would be spending as 
much in one year to fight poverty as we 
will be spending in one week on armies 
and armaments. 


“ Actually this $1,000 million figure for 
the ‘all-out war’ on poverty is for 
obligational authority, not expenditures. 
The budget itself shows only $200 mil- 
lion in expenditure for the ‘attack on 
poverty ’ during the next fiscal year. We 
will spend six times that amount next 
fiscal year on ‘ military assistance’, most 
of it to doddering dictatorships we sup- 
port in Asia. 


“ Higher figures are obtained if one adds 
to this $200 million or $250 million (the 
latter figure appears in the special 
allowance section of the budget) for the 
‘attack on poverty’, another $100 million 
for Appalachia and something under 
$100 million for educational aid to ‘ dis- 
advantaged children’. This adds up to 
$400 to $450 million but is referred to 
as $500 million for the attack on poverty. 


If one adds to this several miscellaneous 
existing programmes, including the 
Peace Corps and the Manpower Training 
Act, you get the round figure of $1,000 
million in actual expenditures next year 
for all kinds of welfare and anti-poverty 
measures, the figure used in the Presi- 
dent’s economic report. 


“Another crude but not too unfair way 
to measure the magnitude of the ‘all- 
out’ war on poverty is provided by some 
figures in this economic report. It says 
there are 35 million men, women and 
children in our country whose annual 
income was only $590 as against $1,900 
per capita for the nation as a whole. 
These 35 million are the poor. They 
need a wide variety of social services 
to put them on their feet. If that $1,000 
million were evenly distributed among 
the 35 million, it would add a little less 
than $30 a year or about 60 cents more a 
week to their income. If you take the 
figure of $250 million for the new ex- 
penditures in the general assault on 
poverty, this adds up to 15 cents a week. 


“It is interesting to compare this with 
the handouts to business. The economic 
reports says corporate profits have risen 
44% in the last three years, from a rate 
of $38,500 million in early 1961 to 
$55,000 million at the end of 1963 with- 
out counting $2.500 million in liberalised 
depreciation. To this, thanks to the tax 
cut and economic stimulation, the 
Administration hopes to add $5,000 mil- 
lion to $7,000 million a year more. This 
closely follows Gospel - to him who hath 
shall be given.” 


- I. F. Stone’s Weekly, February 3, 1964. 
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“The tax bill is a measure of the 
Administration’s ‘ unconditional war on 
poverty’. ... The New York Times (has) 
reported that more American corpor- 
ations made more money in 1963 than 
in any year in business history. The 
combined net income of 150 companies 
was up 11% from 1962; General Motors 
reported the largest profit ever made by 
a US company, more than $1,500 million. 
To pass a tax bill cutting corporate and 
high bracket income taxes in the face 
of such a record was a steal.... 


“The theory is that the way to deal with 
a recession and with the problem of the 
impoverished ‘lower fifth’ of our 
society is to make business more profit- 
able by tax cuts and special tax privi- 
leges. These are the remedies which 
have been applied since the tax revision 
of 1954. The result has been to speed 
up investment at public expense in 
labour saving devices - and add to un- 
employment... . 


“The tax structure could be used in one 
of two ways to fight poverty. One would 
be not only to retain high rates on the 
record profits of US industry but close 
the loopholes which make these rates 
illusory - and then spend the extra 
revenue on the special measures re- 
quired to deal with the ‘lower fifth’ 
- education, housing, slum clearance, 
better hospitals, re-training and large 
scale public development of national 
slums like Appallachia. 


“The other way would be to raise 
individual income tax exemptions to end 
what Senator Gore called ‘the taxation 
of poverty’. These exemptions are un- 
fairly low. In 1940 a man and his wife 
had a personal exemption of $2,000. 
“Now the cost of living is more than 
twice as much as it was in 1940,’ Gore 
protested, ‘and the exemption is down 
to $1,200’. He proposed to restore the 
$1,000 per person exemption as a sub- 
stitute for the corporate and individual 
rate reductions in the tax bill. This 
would give real relief to the ‘lower 
fifth’ - how do you raise a child now- 
adays on $600 a year? - and stimulate 
consumer buying. 


“This would raise the standard of living 
at the bottom of society instead of rais- 
ing the rate of profit at the top. But 
Henry Ford 2nd and the US Chamber 
of Commerce have not been campaign- 
ing for that kind of tax cut. Gore's 
ot was rejected on a_ voice 
vote. m 


- I. F. Stone’s Weekly, February 24, 1964. 


“Today I have signed into law an 
$11,500 million reduction in federal in- 
come taxes - the largest in the history 
of the United States. ... The tax cut 
will have two far-reaching effects. First, 
it will immediately increase the income 
of millions of our citizens and most of 
our businesses by reducing the amount 
of taxes you must pay. Secondly, by 
releasing millions of dollars into the 
private economy it will encourage the 
growth and prosperity of our country. 
The new Act will cut personal income 
taxes by nearly 20% - or $9,200 million 
a year.... 


“ Business, as well as individuals, benefit 
by this tax cut.... For example, if you 
own a small incorporated business, your 
tax will drop 27%. .. . On larger 
corporations the rate will drop from 
52% to 48%. Companies can now pay 
more of their earnings to those who 
own their stock and increase their 
investment - which in turn will benefit 
the whole economy... . 


“The first effect of the cut will be to 
put billions of extra dollars into the 
hands of the American consumer... . 
The same is true of the more than 
$2,000 million which businesses will no 
longer pay in taxes.... 


“This is a bold approach to the pro- 
blems of the American economy. We 
could have chosen to stimulate the 
economy through a higher level of 
Government spending; instead we chose 
tax reduction - and at the same time we 
reduced Government spending. By tak- 
ing this course we have made this bill 
an expression of faith in our system of 
free enterprise. .. .” 


- President Johnson on 
February 26, 1964. 


“The New York stock market starts 
this week on an historic note - 800 on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
been broken and Wall Street’s ‘bulls’ 
are flush with confidence. The US 
economy is riding high and prices, so 
argue the ‘bulls’, will ride high too. 
“Clearly business is off to another good 
year... .” 


- The Guardian, March 2, 1964. 


television, 
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Scene: a merchant and a coolie are 
crossing a desert. The merchant is up- 
right, domineering, the coolie weighed 
down to the ground by a load piled 
high. The merchant walks first. Behind 
him the coolie sings a song. The song 
is about his wife and small son who are 
waiting at the end of the journey. It 
is joyful. But the merchant doesn’t 
understand the song. He is suspicious, 
and orders the coolie to stop singing. 
The coolie takes out a brush and wags 
it behind him, like a tail, sweeping the 
ground. What are you doing? asks the 
merchant. I’m sweeping away the foot- 
prints. That is because he intends to 
kill me, says the merchant. He takes 
the brush and makes the coolie walk in 
front. I am sweeping away the foot- 
prints because they are bandits, says 
the coolie. It’s true, thinks the merchant, 
there are bandits. He walks behind the 
coolie, wagging the tail and brushing 
the ground... . 


Scene : the merchant and coolie reach 
a river which they have to cross. The 
coolie explains that the river is danger- 
ous. The merchant produces a revolver 
and orders him to go. The river consists 
of two cloths that are rippled across the 
stage by four actors. As the coolie steps 
forward, the rippling cloth rises up his 
body, creeping slowly as far as his chin. 
He struggles. The cloths wind them- 
selves around his body, and then unwind 
as he staggers out on the other side. The 
merchant starts to cross. He strides 
boldly across, grinding the rippling 
cloths down on to the sage. “ The strong 
ae will fight, and the weak man will 
ie.” 


Scene: the merchant and the coolie are 
in the desert again. They are lost. The 
coolie has broken his arm crossing the 
river. They are thirsty. The merchant 
makes a great show of sharing the water 
bottle, but takes a drink on the side. 
But the coolie has a spare bottle. He 
takes it out. If the merchant dies and 
he is found with a spare bottle he will 
be punished. With an effort he draws 
himself up and stands over the mer- 
chant. He offers the bottle. The merchant 
shoots him dead. The water spills on 
the ground. 


Scene: the merchant is on trial and the 
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Brecht, Genet and the 
Albert Hunt theatre of illusion 


coolie’s widow is seeking compensation. 
The judge’s bench is a see-saw - the 
judge sits in the middle and the counsels 
one at each end. The merchant pleads 
self-defence - the coolie was trying to 
kill him with a sharp stone. Had the 
merchant treated the coolie badly, asks 
the judge. Not at all, he treated him 
very well. The see-saw tilts against the 
defence. Think carefully, says the judge, 
had the merchant not given the coolie 
any reason for wanting to kill him? The 
merchant thinks. Well, there was this 
broken arm .. . and the revolver in 
the back .. . and the beatings. Yes, the 
coolie had every reason. The see-saw 
tilts back. But, says the person who had 
given the coolie the extra bottle, it 
wasn’t a sharp stone at all. See, it was 
a water bottle. He produces it and hands 
it to the judge. 


Sentence is pronounced. It is true that 
the water-bottle is a water-bottle and 
not a sharp stone. But the rule is that 
servants do not offer kindness to masters 
who have treated them badly. There- 
fore, the merchant was right in thinking 
that there would be no exception to this 
rule and that the water-bottle must be 
a sharp stone. The merchant is found 
not guilty - justice can take no account 
of exceptions. The see-saw bumps down 
with a thud. 


These scenes - from Brecht’s short play, 
The Exception and the Rule (which has 
just had its first English production at 
the Oxford Playhouse) illustrate exactly 
Brecht’s concept of theatre. 


1. A rejection of illusion. Or rather, a 
return to the basic fact of theatre, that 
this is a story told by people who are 
at the same time characters in that story 
and actors on a stage. The theatre most 
of us know - the theatre that tries to 
create an illusion that you’re watching 
“real life’ - denies this. That’s not Joe 
Bloggs and Mary Jones from Wigan 
Rep. It’s Othello strangling Desdemona. 
0, no, our minds say, it’s Joe Bloggs 
with blacking. We saw him last week 
as Charlie’s aunt. It’s Othello, screams 
the theatre of illusion. If your mind 
says it’s not, to hell with your mind. 
Leave it outside like Nye Bevan used to 
do. Who wants a mind in the theatre 
anyway? Answer: Brecht does. 


You know, says Brecht, that this isn’t 
a coolie. It’s an actor playing at being 
a coolie. He’s playing it well. Yes, 
your mind says, that’s what it must be 
like to carry a heavy load, that’s how 
your muscles strain, that’s how your 
feet drag. You see it and you feel it 
and your mind gives assent. And when 
the coolie stops to tell you why he offers 
the water-bottle, you don’t say, “ But a 
real coolie wouldn’t talk like that.” 
Because you know he’s an actor showing 
you a coolie. 


2. With this rejection of illusion, a 
refusal to let you identify yourself 
emotionally with any one character. To 
succeed, the theatre of illusion has to 
swamp your critical awareness, to make 
you lose yourself, to stop you from 
saying, “Phoney.” And the easiest way 
to do this is to draw you into the play, 
to swallow you up by persuading you, 
emotionally, that you are Othello or 
Hedda Gabler or Jimmy Porter. The 
play happens around you, and you see 
it all through the eyes of one of the 
characters. 

And so, when Othello strangles Desde- 
mona, you accept the verse (‘‘ Put out 
the light and then put out the light’) at 
its face value, and say, “Poor man. 
What a shame for him. How could 
Iago do it? And doesn’t he express him- 
self beautifully.” 

But if you’re not totally identified with 
Othello, if your mind remains free to 
play over the shifting subtleties of the 
verse, if you’re able, for instance, to 
remain aware of Desdemona as a person, 
and not as an object to be beautifully 
strangled with verse accompaniment, 
your reaction is more likely to be, 
“Look at that! What self-regarding! 
What egotism! What lack of feeling! 
No wonder Iago found it so easy.” In 
other words, you’re able to judge 


Othello, as Shakespeare judges him. 


Brecht, too, invites you to judge. He 
won't let you get totally identified with 
any one person. A comment, a verse, a 
song, or some stylisation - a cloth that’s 
also a river, a judge’s bench that’s a 
see-saw - suddenly distances the action 
and sets your mind at work. Instead of 
drawing you inside, and washing you 
away, Brecht makes you sit up and take 
notice: 


“Closely observe the behaviour of 
these people: 

Consider it strange, although familiar, 

Hard to explain, although the custom. 

Hard to accept, though no exception. 

Even the simplest action, apparently 
simple, 

Observe with mistrust .. . 

Especially if usual.” 


And so, instead of seeing only through 
the eyes of the coolie, you’re made 
aware of why the upstanding merchant 
is also afraid, and of what drives him 
to drive the coolie. Everyone has his 
reasons. 

3. But this invitation to judge, this 
refusal to let you identify, doesn’t mean 
an absence of feeling. Brecht is often 
thought of as a dry old propagandist; 
and Martin Esslin, in his book, Brecht: 
a Choice of Evils, sees him as somebody 
who would like to be a dry old propa- 
gandist, but who is holding back so much 


.feeling that it keeps bursting through 


in spite of himself. 
Both these ideas spring from a sloppy 
notion of what feeling is. In fact, if you 
identify with Othello, you feel with him 
all right, but you feel only with him. 
It’s like having toothache. Your senses 
work only through the fog of his 
emotion, and your response to anything 
outside is deadened. 
In Brecht, there’s no divorce between 
thinking and feeling. He thinks through 
his senses. In his address to Danish 
actors, he writes: 

“You with the intentness of your 

studies 

And the elation of your knowledge 

Can make the experience of struggle 

The property of all 

And transform justice 

Into a passion.” 
Knowledge, to Brecht, is elation; justice 
must be passion; theatre is to make an 
“‘experience”’ the property of all. 
It’s this concept of thought, knowledge, 
ideas expressed through the senses that 
is at the heart of Brecht’s theatre. And 
so justice becomes a see-saw, and a 
master forcing a servant across a river 
becomes an actor, dancing with two 
cloths rippled by four other actors. You 
respond, at one and the same time, to 
the story itself, the idea behind the 
story and also to the skilful and 
beautiful dexterity with which the 
cloths are handled. 
And you can’t separate these responses, 
because in Brecht’s mind they aren’t 
separate. 
4. For the rejection of illusion and 
identification, and the return to a kind 
of theatre which requires the attention 
to wander from one element to another 
and back, hasn’t come about because 
Brecht wanted to “experiment” in 
theatre. It’s this duality - of a character 
in a story who is also an actor on a 
stage, of illusion and reality, of props 
which can be both rivers and cloths, of 
thought expressed physically through 
the senses - that’s the stuff of Brecht’s 
experience. 
Duality, opposites. A coolie is weary 
and overburdened; he sings joyfully 
because he is on his way home: a 
merchant is masterful and domineering, 
strong; he is afraid: he is tried for 
killing his servant; and is found 
innocent because he is able to prove he 
treated his servant badly. 
Brecht is able to hoid these opposites 
together in his mind. His Marxism is 
physical, material, and of the kind that 
makes him see conflicting elements 
bound together in one _ dialectical 
process. 
The Exception and the Rule is centred 
on the fact that a water-bottle can be 
seen as a sharp stone. 
In rejecting the theatre of illusion, then, 
Brecht is rejecting a whole way of 


thought. It’s a way of thought that 
assumes that “ideas” are separate from 
“feeling”; that “feeling” can only be 
achieved by breaking down critical 
awareness (switch off your mind and 
feel the poetry, music, etc); and that 
“ideas” can be expressed quite simply 
and separately through verbal argument, 
that they exist whole, and complete, and 
somehow quite apart from a total ex- 
perience. 


Brecht has re-asserted the wholeness of 
experience. He is, he declares, writing 
in “the time of change”. 


“The young moon holds for one Bieht 
ong 
The old one in her arms.” 


The uniqueness of his vision - and what 
makes him to me the most important 
playwright of the century - lies in the 
way he has pinned this moment down in 
concrete images on a stage. 


Genet, too (whose play, The Maids, 
formed the second half of the pro- 
gramme at the Oxford Playhouse), is 
concerned with exploring illusion. Two 
maids play at being their mistress. They 
take it in turns to dress up in her 
clothes and revile each other. As they 
do so, they change identities, so that 
when Claire (disguised as Madame) 
insults Solange, she calls her not 
Solange but Claire. 


But Genet’s exploration of illusion starts 
at the other extreme from Brecht’s. For 
him, the truth is only to be found in 
illusion. Caught stealing, Genet can 
only find himself by turning himself 
into the conventional image of “the 
thief”. His homosexuality is based on 
the paradox that a woman can only be 
a particular woman; but that a man 
retending to be a woman can Create an 
idealised image of “the feminine”. 


I've left myself with no space to dis- 
cuss this in greater detail, and can only 
recommend anyone interested to read 
the chapter on The Maids in Sartre’s 
Genet - Actor and Martyr.* It’s a diffi- 
cult book, but worth the effort for its 
detailed examination of an “ existential- 
ist” life in terms of Sartre’s own 
philosophy. - 
The production at Oxford failed for me 
because the actresses, Mary Morris and 
Ruth Meyers, never succeeded in dis- 
tancing themselves from their parts. And 
so, instead of holding up the rhetoric 
and the self-dramatising for inspection, 
they found themselves carried away. 
It’s difficult not to be, unless you produce 
the play as Genet originally intended. 
He wanted men to play the parts, and 
he wanted a placard to be nailed up in 
front of the audience, constantly re- 
minding them of this. As Sartre puts it: 
“Thus, the illusion is prevented from 
‘taking’ by a sustained contradiction 
between the effort of the actor, who 
measures his talent by his ability to 
deceive, and the warning of the 
placard. Genet betrays his actors.” 
Because of its suggestion of homo- 
sexuality, nobody has ever dared to 
produce the play as Genet wanted; and 
in the absence of boys playing girls, a 
whole dimension is missing. All the 
same, the Playhouse deserves congratu- 
lation on putting on such an enterprising 
programme - and on bringing Brecht’s 
1930 play on to the English stage for 
the first time. 
* * 
The Mermaid has in the past put on 
some pretty shoddy stuff. But nothing 
I’ve seen there before can begin to com- 
pete with the ineptitude of the Royal 
Commission Revue. The evening would 
have disgraced a village pantomime. 
They're so bloody pleased with them- 
selves too. 
The Mermaid invites people in the 
audience to take an active part in the 
proceedings. May I suggest that anybody 
who feels like protesting against the 
repeated insults the Mermaid manage- 
ment offers to the theatre-going public 
should go along and do just that? The 
result couldn’t fail to be more interest- 
ing than anything in the show. 


*Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, b 
Jean-Paul Sartre. (W. H. Allen, 63s. 
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Civil disobedience at Ruislip 


Wendy Butlin reports: The London 
Committee of 100’s Ruislip march and 
demonstration, though comparatively 
small and organisationally imperfect, 
was important in supplementing the 
Easter activities organised by the CND. 
Press interest was engaged from the be- 
ginning of Easter and, contrary to 
CND’s fears, the Committee’s project 
was seen as part of the overall Easter 
programme of the peace movement. 

The march to Ruislip which started on 
Friday, though supported by _ only 
about a thousand people, achieved 
orderliness with the minimum of 
marshalling and demonstrated clearly a 
forthright policy. Participants carried 
banners which called for the abolition 
of bases of both the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO, bearing slogans such as “No 
NATO bases in Crete” and “No Warsaw 
Pact base at Oranienburg, East Ger- 
many”. It was significant for a march 
of any size to advocate “unilateral dis- 
armament in each and every country,” 
to quote another slogan on the posters. 
As the London Committee of 100 had 
no real idea beforehand as to how many 
people would take part in the civil dis- 


obedience action, it is difficult to tell 
what effect the arrests on March 26 of 
four committee members on charges of 
incitement under the Official Secrets Act 
had on the demonstration. The four 
members, who were released on bail on 
the same day, were Brian McGee, Pat 
Arrowsmith, Christopher Cowley, and 
David Thomas. 

About three hundred people in fact took 
part in the civil disobedience action. The 
police began to move in when the direct 
action part of the march was assembling 
at Kenton on Saturday morning. Verbal 
and written instructions were issued to 
the effect that commissioner’s regula- 
tions forbade the use of any amplifying 
apparatus in the thoroughfares through 
which the procession passed, or of any 
ladder, chair, form or box. As soon as 
they spotted any of the ladders with 
which the Committee had decided that 
demonstrators would try to enter the 
base, squads of police moved in and 
removed them. When the legal part of 
the march had formed up and moved off 
from Kenton, the police spread a cordon 
across the road in front of the direct 
action section. Perhaps they merely 


intended to hold it back long enough to 
create a really large gap between the 
two marches, perhaps they meant to 
bottle it in altogether and prevent it 
ever leaving its assembly place. As 
police started to spread down the sides 
of the column the latter seemed more 
likely, so Pat Arrowsmith proceeded to 
the tail of the march, reversed it, and 
led it off in the other direction. Barely 
was the march into the main Kenton 
road when police started to form a 
cordon in front of it again and there 
was a partial, disorganised sit-down at 
this stage. Fortunately the melée did 
not last long and the march formed up, 
again did an about turn and went off 
in its original direction. 

Ruislip USAF base, awaiting the in- 
vasion, seemed deserted inside, but out- 
side the area was black with British 
civilian police. Several deep, they lined 
the pavements surrounding the base - 
in all perhaps two thousand of them. 
The direct action march, as it ap- 
proached the base, was quite impressive. 
The demonstrators filled the road from 
side to side, headed by one line of 
police, and raucous, aggressive slogan- 


shouting had been quelled by quiet, 
purposeful singing. 

As soon as the base was reached the 
fact that the Committee’s paper plans 
had been backed by insufficient practical 
organisation became evident. Apart 
from the fact that the ladders had been 
removed, the different colour parties 
which should have been formed to ap- 
proach each of the gates did not appear 
to exist. An attempt was made by a 
group of about thirty to reach the gates 
and the fence in the road at the side of 
the base but eventually the whole body 
of demonstrators became established in 
a sit-down at the main gate in Victoria 
Road. At 2.45 p.m., after they had been 
sitting down for about three quarters 
of an hour, arrests began. It took the 
police about two hours to clear away 
all the demonstrators. There was no 
real violence from the police; perhaps 
some roughness in the later stages of 
the operation. 


The 300 people arrested were taken to 
Harrow, Uxbridge, Willesden and Eal- 
ing, where special courts were sitting. 
The majority were fined 40s., many had 
to pay two guineas costs also. Magis- 
trates in all the courts were asking 
people to be bound over; several re- 
fused. More than eighty people went 
into prison. 


The organisation of this action left a 
good deal to be desired. The main 
reasons are these: first, a wholly under- 
standable reluctance on the part of some 
Committee of 100 members to organise, 
in case they should be seen to be 
organising and incur serious charges’ 
and secondly, the strongly anarchist 
feelings of other Committee of 100 
members who recoil so far from the 
idea of organising or being organised 
that the mere suggestion of someone 
directing people at the start of a march 
as to how to form up evokes comments 
like “little fuhrers”’. The assembly of 
the direct action march on Easter 
Saturday was a shambles for this reason. 
On the other hand, it was very good 
that several Committee members spoke 
at a hastily-organised “incitement” 
meeting at the start of the march - an 
attempt to show solidarity with the four 
on incitement charges by themselves 
repeating the offence. 


The London Committee of 100 has 
already made tentative plans for the 
future related to resistance to conscrip- 
tion and co-operation with international 
action against NATO. Can they with- 
stand this further onslaught on their 
ranks and go forward? Very likely - I 
am certainly not predicting their demise. 


An arrest at Ruislip 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


Ruth Daniloff reports from Moscow 


How the Moroccan students were evicted 


The sit-in by Moroccan students in their 
embassy in Moscow on March 19 was 
reported briefly in last week’s Peace 
News. In this report, our Moscow cor- 
respondent, Ruth Daniloff, describes the 
sit-in and how the Soviet police evicted 
the students. 


The trial of 103 alleged anti-Government 
plotters in Rabat, Morocco, provoked a 
dramatic protest among Moroccan 
students here which ultimately caused 
the Soviet authorities to invoke the 
Vienna Conventions on diplomatic usage 
and forcibly expel 45 hunger-strikers 
from the Embassy premises. The 
students literally invaded the embassy 
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on Thursday morning, March 19, and 
declared to the upset embassy officers 
that they would not move until they had 
fasted for 24 hours in protest against 
the 11 death sentences and _ severe 
prison terms handed down. The students 
further complicated the situation by 
summoning the press. 


Naturally, the dramatic nature of the 
Moroccan students occupying the em- 
bassy caused correspondents to organise 
a 16-hour watch in order to witness any 
new turn of events. 


The students, who declared themselves 
politically “progressive” in distinction 
to Communist or socialist, steadfastly 
claimed that the p’ot in July 1963 which 
was the basis of the trial was actually 
organised by the Constitutional Monarch 
Hassan II and not those sentenced. 


“Hassan II is very intelligent and he 
knows that the forces in Morocco are 
not united. For that reason he plays 
one against the other and openly 
strengthens feudalism in the country,” 
declared one student spokesman. 
“The case against the alleged plotters 
was really organised by the Government 
itself to serve as an excuse to deal a 
blow to the progressive parties in 
Morocco,” another student said. 

After the initial shock and effect of the 
demonstrations had died down the 
students settled inside the embassy to 


chain-smoke French cigarettes and “ dis- 
cuss problems of Moroccan politics.” 
The embassy officers also composed 
themselves, and sat in one or two rooms 
to coexist with the invaders and wait 
anxiously for telegraphic replies to 
cables asking urgently for instructions 
from Rabat. 


The instructions came in the early after- 
noon. The Rabat Government, according 
to one of the student spokesmen, 
informed the Soviet Embassy to call on 
Moscow authorities to take measures to 
get the students out. But what the 
measures were was not immediately 
c’ear. Persuasion, if it worked, would 
obviously be appropriate. But officials, 
perhaps recalling the attention which a 
demonstration of 500 Ghana students re- 
ceived in Red Square Jast December, 
could easily see that force was undesir- 
able. Even more so, because to use 
force the Soviet militia would have to 
walk on to Moroccan territory in 
Moscow - an action admittedly under- 
taken by request of the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment and sanctioned by the Vienna 
convention, but most liable to misinter- 
pretation in the minds of the world. 


So persuasion was tried. At 8 p.m. in 
the evening a deputation from the 
Soviet Ministry of Higher Education 
arrived at the Embassy and held con- 
ference with the students. It failed. The 


students said that after staying so long 
in the Embassy to leave would be 
“capitulation”. The educational dele- 
gation was followed by a delegation of 
representatives from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs including the ex-Soviet 
ambassador to Morocco. After anxious 
minutes of arguing, the Ambassador 
asked the students to reconsider their 
decision. They were given half an hour. 
They refused. 


The Ambassador told the students that 
the alternative was “physical” measures. 
Shortly before midnight a few police 
reinforcements arrived and took up 
positions at the rear gate of the 
Embassy. Then followed a long hiatus 
in which it appeared that the Soviets 
were stalling for time, perhaps half 
thinking about giving up the idea of 
dispatching a force adequate to rout the 
protesters. Shortly after one a.m. cor 
respondents who had dogged _ the 
Embassy all day decided against staying 
up all night and left with the promises 
from. students to call if anything 
happened. 


It did. But no newsmen witnessed it. 
About 2 am., 40 police arrived and 
forced the students out of the Embassy, 
carted them off in buses to three widely 
separated points in town. The students 
were allowed to go home, and reportedly 
were back in class some hours later. 
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Top people’s defence 


The reply by Adam Roberts and Gene 
Sharp (Peace News, March 20) to my 
review of the pamphlet Civilian Defence 
(March 13) contains so much misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation and (on 
several occasions) misquotation that it 
has very little relevance to anything 
I wrote. 
It would be tedious to list all their mis- 
takes: I will give just one example 
here. They quote me, quite correctly, 
as writing, “ Their notion that the only, 
or the main, threat to freedom is Com- 
munist invasion, is a gross oversimplifi- 
cation.” (Italics added now.) 
They then go on to say: 

“In fact, not one of the essays states 

that the only threat to freedom is 

Communist invasion.” 
By leaving out the words “ or the main” 
they have evaded the point entirely. It 
is true that vague suggestions are made 
in the pamphlet that various countries 
invade various others, but the only 
specific danger mentioned is that of 
Communist invasion. Thus I felt, and 
still fea], quite justified in saying that 
the te sees “the only, or the 
main, threat to freedom” as coming 
from the Communist countries. This 
view seems the more justified by the 
fact that the pamphlet never discusses 
the danger of invasion by the United 
States (what about Cuba, Panama, 
Guatemala?). The emphasis of the pam- 
phiet as a whole is unquestionably anti- 
Communist. 
I would like to take up one other point 
since it is the crucial difference between 
me and the authors of Civilian Defence. 
Adam Roberts and Gene Sharp think 
that I was unfair in saying that “the 
writers are not seriously concerned with 
any political issue except defence against 
invasion or coup d’état.” In refutation 
they refer to four passages in the pam- 
phlet which deal with ‘problems of 
decentralisation and devolution of poli- 
tical power.” 


Let’s look at these four passages: 

Page 3. This is part of the foreword by 
Alastair Buchan and not of the main 
body of the pamphlet at all. On this 
page he simply says that he thinks 
non-violent defence would require de- 
centralisation and suggests very vaguely 
that this might be desirable on other 
grounds. 

Page 36. There is no mention of decen- 
tralisation or devolution of political 
power on this page. 

Pages 39-40. On these pages Arne Naess 
says there are some aspects of our 
society which many people would not 
wish to defend and mentions racial dis- 
crimination and “those subjected to 
economic and political oppression.” He 
advocates as a remedy for these ills 
“societal house cleaning”. He also 
favours decentralisation. 

Page 49. Gene Sharp advocates “ dif- 
fusion of power and responsibility ™. 
Nowhere in these passages - nor any- 
where else in the pamphlet - do any of 
the authors give any sign that they 
know who wields power in our society 
nor how you could get it out of their 
hands. After all, decentralisation of 
power is an old, old idea in politics and 
we've never got very far with putting it 
into practice. Considering that decen- 
tralisation is such an important part of 
the theory of non-violent defence (this 
is certainly true of Sharp and Naess; 
Roberts doesn’t agree on this), their 
treatment of it is extraordinarily off- 
hand, amounting to little more than 
slogans. 

Arne Naess is the only one who even 
mentions specific evils in our society. 
And the only one he mentions - racial 
discrimination - is pretty safe. There is 
nothing here that would offend a fairly 
liberal Tory. There is certainly nothing 
which persuades me that the authors 
have a “serious concern” about politics. 
‘But not only is the political position of 
Livitiure wvefence very vague; there 


are signs that it is quite reactionary. Let 
me return to the question of the role 
of the military in non-violent defence. 
Sharp and Roberts write: 

“Even a coalition with the military, 
which we are not necessarily advising, 
would certainly not preclude internal 
social struggle on issues other than 
defence.” (My italics.) 


First point: “which we are not neces- 

sarily advising “. On page 43 Arne Naess 

writes: 
“Tt will also be necessary to train and 
develop a core of specialists in such 
methods (e.g. non-violent defence), 
theoreticians and strategists, coming 
from the military and from a variety 
of academic disciplines, including 
sociology, political science, and psycho- 
logy, and from devotees of non-violent 
philosophies.” 

On page 20 Adam Roberts writes: 

“A basic first step in the consideration 
of a civilian defence policy would be 
a study of its potentialities by a group 
representing the military, experts on 
totalitarian and tyrannical methods of 
government, and people with know- 
ledge of non-violent action.” 

On page 31 Jerome Frank writes: 
«|, if a country ever committed 
itself to an exclusive policy of non- 
violence, it would probably have to 
rely on the military, as the only group 
with sufficient knowledge of organis- 
ation and discipline, to train and lead 
the civilian population in this type of 
combat.” (Italics in these three 
quotations are mine.) 

What Sharp and Roberts mean when 

they say they are not necessarily advis- 

ing a coalition with the military is 
beyond me. 

Second point: Sharp and Roberts say 

that a coalition with the military ‘would 

certainly not preclude internal social 
struggle on issues other than defence.” 

But (a) this assumes that defence is an 

“issue” quite different from other 


‘issues. Few readers of Peace News 
(I hope) will accept that defence is 
something that can be separated off in 
this way from such questions as civil 
liberty, poverty, bad housing, hunger 
and many other problems which are 
what the issues of war and peace are 
all about; (b) it betrays no conception of 
who the “internal social struggle” 
would be against. In fact the groups 
with power in our society who per- 
petrate injustice (owners and managers 
of capital, military, judiciary, police, 
civil service) are interlinked in a 
number of ways: same educational and 
social background; interchanging per- 
sonnel from one to the other; (most 
important of all) dependent on each 
other for economic, political and social 
power. The idea that you could be pals 
with the military while conducting your 
“internal social struggle” against the 
government, employers or magistrates 
is quite silly. 

Sharp and Roberts write that my 
position “appears distressingly close to 
that of the socialists in World War I, 
who had concentrated exclusively on the 
social revolution and relied on a general 
strike against war if it came.” Since I 
do not advocate, and never have advo- 
cated, either concentrating exclusively 
on the social revolution or reliance on 
a general strike if war comes, I fail to 
see why Sharp and Roberts make this 
comparison. They also say “ “Present 
concerns’ do not automatically result 
in the use of non-vio'’ent action”. Who 
said they did? I certainly never have. 


Finally, Adam Roberts and Gene Sharp 
say that I made an “easy assumption ” 
that people had problems enough with- 
out being worried about the ones the 
pamphlet is concerned with. This was 
neither easy nor an assumption, but 
based on widespread, and often very 
painful, personal experience. I find their 
assert‘on ignorant, arrogant, and deeply 
offensive. 


Tric Bevan 


THE CHURCH RELEVANT 


Come Out the Wilderness, by Bruce 
Kenrick. (Collins, 25s.) 


Come out the Wilderness is an account 
of the foundation and development of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish, in 
which eight Protestant churches co- 
operated to form a group ministry in 
one of the toughest areas of city life - 
East Harlem, New York. 


The idea was born soon after the war, 
in the mind of Don Benedict, theology 
student in New York. He and a fellow 
student conducted a thorough survey 
of the area, and came away appalled, 
but determined. They won the support 
of the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches. Their 
survey showed that the area could not 
be called Catholic - a common excuse 
used by the Protestant churches for 
inaction. It showed that East Harlem, 
despite terrible conditions and the dis- 
tressing needs of its varied population, 
was being neglected by the Church. 
Three young ministers arrived to take 
over what had been a butcher’s shop 
and convert it into their first church. 
They discovered an enormous barrel 
of rotting sauerkraut beneath the floor 
boards, and their first brush with the 
Sanitation Department left them remov- 
ing the barrel themselves and dumping 
it surreptitiously into the East River. 
“They determined that, for the Church 
to help bring wholeness to broken men, 
it had to exhibit wholeness in its own 
life.” They began by constituting them- 
selves an interdependent group - a group 
ministry. Their way of life included 
devotional, economic, vocational, and 


political disciplines. Under “ economic” 
came payment according to need, and a 
common fund. Their political discipline 
involved the hammering out of a 
position on all political and legislative 


issues affecting East Harlem, and then 
campaigning for that position. Their 
political philosophy began with the 
statement, “‘ Neutrality in politics is a 
myth.” 

The urgent practica needs of their 
neighbours convinced the three pastors 
that they dare not spiritualise Christ’s 
gospel. “So far as the men of East 
Harlem could see, the Church had no 
interest in the things that made up their 
life, and no power to do anything about 
their problems, such as getting a job, or 
fixing up an apartment, or getting a less 
brutal police force.” ‘‘Do you preach 
that the Gospel transforms the whole of 
life, and do nothing about the dope 
pusher who is waiting for the service to 
end in order to hand out free heroin to 
the teenage choir?” “It was not that 
they wished to substitute material con- 
cerns for spiritual ones.” ‘For God,” 
they insisted, “ the material is spiritual ” 
- “Our sole concern is a religious con- 
cern, and the social is an inseparable 
part of that religious concern.” 


There is a moving account of their first 
service - with a congregation of one - 
a Puerto Rican woman, who brought 
with her a beautiful wooden crucifix as 
a gift for the church. 


Gradually, through patient calling, 
through the children, and through social 
action, more men and women turned to 
the little storefront church for help. 

The dangers of social action were 
manifold. Reporting poor sanitation 
often meant eviction; drug _ racketeers 
murdered informers. But slowly some 
residents took courage from the example 
of the church. They used direct action - 
imaginative methods, and used the courts 
when they had to. One of the first 
groups of residents to band together for 
action bought themselves thermometers 


in a dime store, and kept hourly read- 
ings of the temperature in their apart- 
ment building. They presented their 
charts to a city inspector, and the land- 
lord was taken to court, fined, and 
warned that another offence would mean 
jail. The temperature in the building 
rose. Through this sort of example 
residents began to see the church’s con- 
cern for the whole of life. 


Some of the stories in this book are told 
with humour, and show the group’s 
imaginative approach to their parish. 
They attacked the garbage problem by 
taking a small group of church people 
into the streets with long-handled 
brooms, sweeping their way through the 
block, singing. They were joined by 
many other residents. Soon after, a 
group of youngsters formed a gang 
called “The Puritans”, and did such 
a good job of cleaning up a rubbish 
dump that 1t became a community play- 
ground. 


They established a housing clinic, 
staffed by ministers, laymen, and law- 
yers. A medical clinic was started with 
a full-time nurse and a volunteer doctor. 
When feelings in the parish were run- 
ning high because of police brutality, 
Don Benedict headed a protest that 
wound up on the steps of the police 
station, and led the crowd in prayers for 
the police. This demonstration was the 
beginning of a systematic onslaught on 
the local police headquarters. Docu- 
mented evidence was collected, and 
eventually a group of local people was 
persuaded to face the Police Commis- 
sioner with their complaints. The inter- 
view between Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy, and the varied company from 
the parish, is told simply, and effec- 
tively. They got action. 


The story is not alk success; the group 


had their failures too. They went 
through a period of painful reassessment 
and struggled with the problem of 
ministry-laity relationship, and the ques- 
tion of ministerial authority. Eventually 
they took the tremendous step of dis- 
banding the group as such, to become 
a steering committee, ready to advise, 
train and help, in whatever way the 
people needed them, but without 
authority over the congregations. The 
social outcast, the uneducated, became 
leaders, responsible together for church 
decisions. ,As the congregations grew in 
strength the group decision was shown 
to be right. Men whose lives had been 
meaningless, fragmented, without dig- 
nity, became responsible people within 
a community. The sign of the parish on 
a door meant that help was within. The 
laity had their own ministry, and could 
help each other. 


Their new-found confidence led to 
political action, and eventually one of 
New York’s strongest political bosses 
was beaten by a Puerto Rican from 
East Harlem. The urgent problems of 
the area would be voiced where political 
decisions were actually made. 


The growth of the church in East 
Harlem is told with great insight and 
knowledge. The author himself worked 
with the group for a while, and is now 
working in Notting Hill, establishing a 
housing trust. Notting Hill also has a 
group ministry, working on these lines, 
one of whose ministers, Geoffrey Ainger, 
participated in the East Harlem Mission. 
Bruce Kenrick has caught beautifully 
the courage and conviction of the men 
who moved into this “ wilderness ” - and 
has painted a detailed picture of the 
church in action; a picture all too rare 
of the church full of life, vigour, ideas, 
and above. all, the church relevant. . 


Belgium 

The Third Anti-Atomic March in Bel- 
gium, which I reported briefly in your 
March 20 issue, was (again) sponsored 
by a committee composed of socialists, 
pacifists, Christians, Communists, non- 
violent radicals, federal unionists and 
anti-nuclear humanists. There is no 
official acceptance of the CND aims, but 
a fervent wish by individuals within the 
committee to adopt a_ unilateralist- 
pacifist position; to accept the CND 
symbol and to become members of the 
International Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace. The opposition comes 
mainly from Communists who wish to 
be free from the ‘“ independent” philo- 
sophy expressed by the CND symbol, 
and of course unilateralist policy. 


At the conference which followed the 
march and rally the Committee of 100 
and radical CND policy was expressed; 
it was received in silence by the Com- 
munists present, and with interest and 
warm support from those such as the 
young socialists, pacifists and members 
of the Belgian Comité d’Action Non- 
violente Pour la Paix. Lea Provo, secre- 
tary of this group, and her son told me 
of the action they had taken recently 
in support of a conscientious objector 
which resulted in gaining a statute for 
COs. This was organised under the 
name “Comité Vassart,” a body which 
was founded in May last year. 


In the conference we were also able to 
put the emphasis on the policy which 
logically aims at removing both NATO 
and Warsaw pacts, and calls for non- 
violent action to show up the similarity 
of Eastern and Western military pre- 
parations, whatever their origin in 
doctrine. The Germans present did not 
comment on this, but I think it would 
be helpful to hear of their proposals 
which might make some headway 
against East and West German military 
power in the minds of the German 
public. 

It certainly seems insufficient to back 
away from policies which may be more 
radical, and so lose some support, since 
on this issue of war there will be gains 
as and when we are scen to be advocat- 
ing a logical and sufficiently effective 
policy to upset the politicians’ day- 
dreams of “peace” without change. 
This will then bring in new and ever- 
increasing support, given the emotional 
and tactical fervour behind the policy. 
This is why to me it seems we may see 
another CND movement grow in Bel- 
gium based on unilateralism. 

CND does not seem anxious to build up 
such an international movement, judg- 
ing by its lack of an international policy; 
unfortunately, it appears to the Belgians 
that CND is a “little England” move- 
ment, chanting for “ Let Britain Lead”. 


Without similar CND movements in the 
world it appears it will lead to an early 
grave, not to mention the grave of truth 
where lie the bodies of short-sighted 
movements, bound to weapons or ideas 
which are progressively more inadequate 
as time goes by. But will our friends in 
Belgium have the courage to begin? 


Finally, a word of thanks. We were 
given very warm hospitality by Monsieur 
Cosyn and the Auberge de la Paix, a 
community and home for those without, 
and a centre for discussion of radical 
pacifist ideas. On behalf of Chris and 
Richard Cowley, Eileen Farr, Tony 
Murphy and myself, thank you to all 
those who helped whilst we were in 
Brussels. 

Dennis Gould, 

4 Benhams Place, 

London N.W.3. 


‘Mud Pie’ 

An example of the “factual errors” 
sedulously dug out of my book by 
Nicolas Walter (Letters, March 20): 
reference to an “article” by Walter in 


The Guardian which was actually a 
letter. 


Pouncing on utter trivialities of this sort 
may afford Walter and people like him 
emotional satisfaction, but it proves 
nothing about the book. 

I have discovered a few real factual 
errors - minor ones - which will be cor- 
rected in a subsequent edition. But 
these, like Mr Walter’s laughable dis- 
coveries, neither alter the book's thesis 
on the movement’s value, nor invalidate 
its criticism of the yahoo extremism 
which aborted the movement politically. 
Indeed, Walter’s ridiculous accusation 
only supports the validity of what the 
book says, though I’m sure Walter 
didn’t mean it to do so. 

Herb Greer, 

c/o Anthony Sheil Association Ltd, 

6 Grafton St, London W.1. 


In his letter (March 13) Mr Greer makes 
some astonishing comments. 4 
He says that the campaign against 
nuclear weapons is not the first move- 
ment to put forward the ideas of 
unilateralism and non-violence. The 
Committee of 100 has developed non- 
violence into a technique of positive 
action. This technique has enabled us 
to take what I believe to be effective 
action in ways which would not other- 
wise have been possible. This action has 
been on the same lines as that taken by 
Gandhi in India. The older pacifist 
organisations have never adopted this 
policy to meet the present situation. 
Mr Green is guilty of an unpardonable 
oversight when he overlooks this. They 
have adopted a passive attitude on this 
score, and also in bringing non-violence 
as a positive feature into daily life. 

The older organisations have never 


Letters to 
the Editor 


adopted a policy of unilateralism on the 
question of nuclear weapons. The de- 
velopment of the H-bomb has brought 
about a new situation which the older 
pacifist bodies have chosen to ignore by 
taking an unconditional stand against all 
weapons. They have contributed little 
to the anti-nuclear movement. 

His charge of ignorance and arrogance 
is unjustified. I think most supporters 
of the campaign have an adequate know- 
ledge of the elementary facts relating 
to the bomb. I think few of us claim 
that the problem is an easy one, capable 
of instant solution. 

When he speaks of “wild gestures”, I 
do not know what he means. I can think 
of no such gestures which have been 
without obvious point. ' 
As regards Steps Towards Peace, this 
document advocated the abolition of all 
nuclear bases in Britain. Greer is indeed 
suffering from delusions when he says 
that this policy represents American 
policy in any way. The United States 
Government has never advocated dis- 
engagement, or the withdrawal of 
United States troops as an immediate 
step. The abolition of all nuclear bases 
in this country would take all the sting 
out of NATO; although not saying that 
Britain should renounce NATO, this is 
in effect what it amounts to. The United 
States Government never has advocated 
the admission of either East Germany 
or China to the United Nations. 

F. R. Dale, 

47 Argyle Street, 

London W.C.1. 


Caravan Workshops 


I wonder if George Clark would allow 
me to re-write a few lines of his, less 
wordily? (Peace News, March 27.) 
He says (1) “the real criticism of the 
Workshops has been the inability to 
solve the contradiction between research 
proper and fact finding as an aid to 
political and social action.” 
Whereas what he means to refer to is 
simply a confusion between research 
and political and social action. There 
is no more contradiction between re- 
search and action than there is between 
the petrol that goes into a car and the 
wheels on the outside of it: they per- 
form different functions, and without 
the former the latter comes to a stand- 
still. If “fact finding” is merely a 
cheaper watered-down kind of research, 
then by its very nature it will not take 
the movement far - indeed may cause 
breakdowns with such attendant frus- 
tration and disappointment that the crew 
abandon the journey. 
(2) “ We are not a research organisation 
. . and most of us feel we should com- 
bine the role of the intellectual (aca- 
demic) with the worker.” 
He means to say they think they should 
combine the role of research worker and 


Cold war at Southampton 


The item in your March 13 issue about 
the Danish CND supporter held up in 
his effort to land in England interested 
me very much. I wonder how wide- 
spread this interference by British im- 
migration authorities is. Last August I 
was a victim of such a proceeding in 
Southampton, and without the happy 
ending of Mr Jensen’s. My bad luck 
cost me around $500 and otherwise so 
disrupted my plans as nearly to ruin my 
year abroad. 


A wholly native US family of five, 
bound for a year's escape from home to 
the south of France, we arrived at 
Southampton early in the morning of 
August 24, 1963, aboard the Polish liner 
Batory, from Montreal, with our 800 lbs 
of clothes, books, etc. The ferry to Le 
Havre would leave Southampton on 
August 26. Having “done” England 
ears before, and with children and 
geage, our plan was to sit out the 
weekend around Southampton, and get 
on toward our destination and settle 
ment in France before school started. 


But we had not counted on Immigration 
Officer 45 at Southampton! He would 
not let us land. He stamped and can- 
celled our nice new passports in a way 
that has interested and made curious 
the guardians of every frontier we have 
since crossed. Because of this passport 
mutilation, at the next port of call, 
Copenhagen, we were not allowed off the 
ship, even to sightsee. Eventually we 


were able to get off - at Helsinki. 
Immigration Officer 45 was very curious 
about why we were on a Polish ship; its 
convenient sailing date and port of 
Montreal (we’re from near the Canadian 
border), the opportunity it provided for 
observing working conditions under a 
Communist government, the advertised 
freedom from the indignity of tips, were 
the only and apparently not very con- 
vincing reasons we were able to give. 
And the reason for the trip, as we tried 
to explain it to him and his assistants, 
began to ring a little false even to us. 
That we could afford the trip as a 
family with a fixed if modest US Govern- 
ment pension seemed unlikely to them, 
and they invoked the possibility that we 
would not be admitted into France and 
would become public charges of their 
government - although our income put 
us in the top 20% of Englishmen finan- 
cially, according to a recent analysis. 
We were interviewed individually and 
collectively for an hour or more, and 
finally, around 9 a.m., when the Batory 
sailed, we were still on it. Our only 
hope, the US consul at Southampton, 
could not be reached. 

During our grilling we tried to impress 
upon Immigration Officer 45 and _ his 
men that we did not want to stay in 
England, that we had had extensive 
correspondence with French consulates 
in the US and Canada and felt we could 
afford this trip, that we could pay our 
way back and forth on the Le Havre 


ferry many times while our identities 
were being investigated. But all for 
nought. 


I am convinced that your people at 
Southampton are conducting their own 
level of ‘‘cold war’, privately or officially. 
I have no idea how widespread this 
practice is. It may be that most victims 
don’t make known their cases, so that 
there is little protest and no ending of 
the practice. 

It certainly worked an enormous hard- 
ship in my case, one from which I have 
not fully recovered. As we had our 
round-trip return ticket Southampton - 
Montreal, this is having to be returned 
at a loss, because we cannot afford to 
run the risk of returning to Southamp- 
ton only to be turned back once more, 
and we are having to sail from the 
Mediterranean. 

I have protested to British consuls in 
Helsinki and Nice, and to US consuls in 
these cities. But since US citizens don’t 
need visas to get into England, nothing 
can be done beyond showing up and 
asking the receiving Immigration Officer 
to let us in, with passports badly marked 
up by his fellow Officer 45 at Southamp- 
ton. 

Needless to say, we have been made 
welcome in France, where no political 
questions have ever been asked us by 
the authorities. 

Herbert Leader, 

6 Avenue Barguier, 

Antibes (A-M), France. 
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propagandist. 

OK. But don’t suggest that the intellec- 
tual does not “work” or take part in 
social and political action; nor, on the 
other hand, that the intensity of one’s 
propaganda bears any necessary relation 
to its validity. 

I am one of the many admirers of 
George Clark’s energy, optimism and 
persistence and wish more people would 
follow this example; but am doubtful 
about the value of the Workshop's con- 
tribution to “a structural criticism of 
existing society, and a developing theory 
of a future society” unless based on 
much more rigorous study than they 
seem to envisage. Why don’t they con- 
sult the Conflict Research Society on 
method? 

Anthony Weaver, 

18 Campden Grove, 

London W.8. 


Pacifism and tyranny 


I was both surprised and alarmed to 
read (Peace News, March 13) Jane 
Darroch’s remark that “the pacifist 
answer (to war) has always been that 
in the short run it is our duty to submit 
to tyranny for the sake of peace.” If 
Jane Darroch really believes this, then 
it seems to me that she is as muddled 
in her thinking as those about whom 
she expresses concern in her letter. 


Surely the genuine pacifist position is 
totally opposed to this idea? Our duty 
in peace - as well as in war - is to 
resist injustice wherever we find it, and 
pamphlets like Civilian Defence and 
Direct Action merely help to underline 
this belief (and the way in which we 
may exemplify it). 

The one course of action not open to 
Ppacifists - although the military mind 
often accepts it in times of defeat - is 
submission. To talk of peace in terms 
of submission to tyranny is surely to 
misunderstand the meaning of peace. As 
the PPU has declared in several docu- 
ments, “Friendly persuasion is basic in 
the pacifist method of dealing with 
individuals but refusal to co-operate in 
the suppression of freedom is an essen- 
tial part of pacifism.” Please let us not 
supply those who oppose our cause with 
the terminology most necessary for their 
criticism. Our witness to peace is an 
active and progressive one, not a sub- 
missive and defeatist one. 

Tony Simpson, 

Swansea University Pacifist Society, 

126 Bryn Road, 

Brynmill, Swansea, Glam. 


Disaffiliated 


After being in CND since its inaugural 
meeting, when I look back it seems to 
me I’ve spent more time trying to get 
people to abide by their avowed beliefs 
- that coexistence is possible, that dis- 
putes are better settled by debate, that 
no person, group or nation has a mono- 
poly of revealed truth - than I have in 
making progress towards disarmament. 
The letter from Midhurst CND which 
you published on March 27 under the 
heading “ Disaffiliated ”’ makes me feel 
that any and all such efforts have been 
thrown away. 

It isn’t only that the “intensive pro- 
gramme” of which they boast that they 
feel “justifiably proud” is one which 
could have been - should have been - 
probably was - mounted any time during 
the last six years by half a dozen people 
willing to pull their fingers out. More to 
the point, there is a smug arrogance here 
which frightens me. 

“We knew that we were still unilateral- 
ists, in the fullest sense; but we were by 
no means sure that headquarters still 
were.” (Complacency is most often bred 
by ignorance, but let that pass.) Heaven's 
name! Is the best thing they can find 
to do - unilaterally - to attack the organ- 
isation which is, after all, on their side? 
What comes next: the drafting of 39 
Articles of Unilateralism to be signed 
before buying and being allowed to wear 
the badge, the issuing of those badges in 
Headquarters black and Midhurst blue? 
Unilateralism isn’t an end. It’s a means, 
and the end is supposed to be a world 
of three thousand million people who 
solve their disagreements by mutual 
settlement. If we’re going to wind up 
with three thousand million unilateral 
ists on this dogmatic basis, I’m not inter- 
ested. I don’t call it unilateralism; I 
think it’s more like selfishness. 

John Brunner, 

43 Parkhill Road, 

London N.W.3. 
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No funeral orations at CND rally 


Trevor Hatton reports: The death of 
CND is quite as mythical as the death 
of English cricket. The “ children of the 
ashes” turned out in force on Easter 
Monday to mock the sad augurs of the 
daily press. For well over an hour sup- 
porters streamed up the full width of 
Whitehall, until there was a total of 
about 20,000 people in Trafalgar Square. 
Like some strange regatta, sail-like 
banners flowed upwards on the human 
river, surrounding the equestrian statues 
which litter the route. Colourful and 
bright, the banners this year had none 
of the bedraggled look to which a four- 
day march in British weather exposed 
them in previous years. The police 
mutes lining the route no doubt hoped 
the corpse was other than the cadaver- 
ous effigy of Home, borne along under 
the title “ Homeosaurus””. Independent 
but extinct! 


From the early morning marchers had 
been assembling at various points in 
London, walking in to either Hyde Park 
or Kennington Park by mid-day. By the 
time Kennington Park was empty, save 
for the police squads and park-keepers 
(astonished at the orderly and tidy 
evacuation), the head of the column, led 
by Professor Ritchie Calder, was ap- 
proaching the timed confluence in 
Parliament Square with the Hyde Park 


prong led by Canon Collins. Together 
they turned into Whitehall and halted 
to allow the traffic to be diverted and 
the march to close up. An eerie silence 
from the sparse crowds and vigillers 
greeted the now silent marchers. Press 
and television cameras retreated before 
the mammoth “funereal wake,” and 
found Trafalgar Square and Nelson’s 
plinth already crowded and _ gaily 
decorated. The National Gallery pro- 
vided a classical! background to the 
platform erected on the north side of 
the square. A huge backcloth, lettered 
CND, offered some protection to the 
large number of speakers and musicians 
who crowded the platform. After a 
four-day march the rally in Trafalgar 
Square has always seemed to me some- 
thing of an anti-climax. But on this 
occasion it seemed pleasant enough to 
es told several times that we were still 
alive. 


Canon Collins introduced a succession 
of speakers, music and drama to the 
battery of microphones to while away 
the two hours and more. Collectors in 
white Gandhi hats went about with 
buckets and kept the “cricket” score- 
board busy. The final score was £1,500, 
the recount on Tuesday totalling over 
£1,700. Claude Bourdet from France 
spoke of the importance of the inter- 


Four jailed after bid to 
enter Rosyth base 


George Williamson reports: About 300 
supporters of CND and the Committee 
of 100 marched on Easter Saturday from 
Dunfermline and Edinburgh to Rosyth 
(a Royal Navy base to be used by the 
British Polaris submarines). The demon- 
stration was organised by the Scottish 
Committee of 100, and received little 
support from England. 

Short visits were paid to RSG Scotland 
and Pitreavie Castle fallout shelter, but 


Tony Ambatielos 
to be freed 


Tony Ambatielos, the Greek seamen’s 
union leader, is to be freed soon, states 
a report in last Tuesday’s Daily Tele- 
graph. A Bill to be tabled provides for 
release on probation of political de- 
tainees who have served over 15 years. 
Mr Papandreou, the Greek Prime Minis- 
ter, announced this in Parliament on 
Monday. Tony Ambatielos has served 17 
years. He was sentenced to death on a 
charge of helping Greek Communist 
guerillas, but the sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment. 


His British-born wife, Betty, has cam- 
paigned for his release and has visited 
him in prison, 


The new Bill covers the remaining 500 
persons held for subversion and pro- 
Communist acts, and is likely to be 
ready by next week. Parliamentary 
debate is expected to take at least 10 
days, but the detainees may be released 
early in May. 
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no attempt was made to enter these 
places. The meeting at the Rosyth dock- 
yard gate numbered around 500, a num- 
ber of these being interested local 
people. 


The aim of the Scottish Committee was 
to attempt to enter the base and reclaim 
it for peaceful purposes. Some 50 
people took part in this direct action, 
but only fifteen managed to get in 
before our ladders were taken away by 
the police. Attempts to enter the base 
were kept up for three hours without 
success, and later we decided to call off 
the sit-down at the main gate because of 
lack of numbers to make it effective. 
The base was protected by some 1,000 
police and maval personnel and two 
helicopters. Four of the fifteen who 
entered the base are now in prison, 
either for refusing to give their names 
or refusing to pay fines. (The three who 
refused to give their names are serving 
60 days, and Larry Catterall, who re- 
fused to pay a fine, is serving 30 days.) 


I thought the demonstration a marvel- 
lous success, and it proved how much 
we can put the military on the defensive 
by just stating the intention to try to 
get into the base. There was consider- 
able activity in the area before the 
demonstration, including a _ painting 
party which invaded the base the pre- 
vious Saturday, and a five-day fast by 
Isobel Lindsay, Alan Parker and Walter 
Morrison. The fasters had many meet- 
ings with sailors and workmen, and 
when some saijlors pulled down the 
fasters’ tent, Walter Morrison managed 
to persuade them to put it back up 
again. Leaflets were distributed round 
the dockyard workers’ homes, and with 
the correspondence and articles in the 
local and Scottish national press, many 
of the workmen have had to face up to 
what servicing Polaris means. 


News in brief 


A Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament rally held on Clapham Common 
on Easter Sunday was attended by less 
than 1,000 supporters. The Rev Donald 
Crewes, a Methodist minister, warned 
the demonstrators to be more careful 
about the image they projected to the 
public. They had to be more aware of 
what the general public thought about 
them. 


The Young Socialists at their fourth 
annual conference overwhelmingly re- 
jected the idea of any form of conscrip- 
tion which might be introduced and 
urged the Labour Party to do the same. 
One delegate said that if the Labour 
Party reintroduced conscription the 
Young Socialists should pledge to fight 
the Labour Party as they had never done 
before on this issue. 


national movement and of Britain’s role 
in setting an example. Robert Jungk, 
Austrian author of Brighter Than a 
Thousand Suns, stressed the importance 
of opposing the establishment. Ian 
Dixon, on behalf of the Committee of 
100, drew attention to those in prison, 
and called for disobedience if military 
conscription should come. In election 
year it was natural that Mr Wilson 
should come in for almost as many rude 
remarks as the late Lord Home, but the 
MPs who spoke - Sydney Silverman and 
Michael Foot, betrayed no wavering in 
their allegiance to the Labour Party. 
Kenneth Allsop, of “Tonight” fame, 
referred to the dangers of accidental 
war, Raymond Williams to the unhope- 
ful history of mankind. One novelty was 
the surprise appearance of the Arch- 
bishop of Dimitrov, near Moscow, who 
had flown over for the occasion and 
brought greetings from the Russian 
Orthodox Church. The partial test-ban 
treaty was compared to a_ swallow 
heraiding the summer, indicating per- 
haps a slight difference between British 
and Russian proverbs. At this point the 
sun tried to pierce the clouds, but it 
remained very cold and apt to drizzle. 
Earlier in the day Archbishop Kiprian 
blessed a cutting from a Nagasaki 
cherry tree, at the planting ceremony 
performed at Kennington Park by 
Canon Collins. The LCC have given 
permission for a plaque to be erected 
later. 

The crowd bore evidence of its wide 
representation from the movement. 
Banners proudly proclaiming “ Edin- 
burgh”, “Devon & Cornwall”, Ebbw 


Vale”, and the sight of many older - 
“aged” might offend them - marchers 
indicated the short marathon had some 
advantages, although the usual esprit de 
corps built up over four days was 
missing. 

Police suspicions that everything was too 
orderly to be true, turned out to have 
some foundation when at the close of 
the rally, the idle and the curious made 
their way to Monck Street, Westminster, 
at the invitation of an anonymous leaflet 
which had been handed out. Some of 
the younger hotheads supposed this as 
good a time as any to inspect this RSG, 
in spite of the strong police cordon 
which had been rushed there. Fortu- 
nately the crowd of over 500 which had 
drifted there was finally persuaded by 
Committee of 100 members to depart 
in peace, by advocating simultaneously 
non-violence and other targets in the 


area. 
While other journalists have been mak- 
ing odious comparisons and unlikely 
superlatives - ‘‘ quietest”, ‘“ smallest’, 
etc, this march on London undoubtedly 
has added to the fears of all enemies of 
peace and world brotherhood, and raised 
not a little the hopes of the rest of us. 


NEXT WEEK IN PEACE NEWS 

Reports of the international Easter 
marches 

Review by Adam Roberts of a new 
pamphlet by Terence Heelas 


Article by April Carter on decen- 
tralisation in politics 


Roolm 


“One thing, Fred - it keeps ’em off the streets.” 


Christians go into action 


Geof Bevan reports: Christian CND’s 
distinctive contribution to this year’s 
Easter demonstrations took the form of 
an ecumenical tour de force around 
London on Good Friday, brilliantly 
organised by Mrs Maeve Wilkins, 
London ¢ hristian CND Secretary. 

The day began cold and bleak at 
9.30 a.m. in St Paul’s forecourt, with 
about a hundred Christian CND sup- 
porters of all denominations gathering 
for a short service of prayer in the 
Cathedral led by Canon Collins. 

The day ended at 5.30 p.m. after a half 
hour open air service of penitence, 
renewal and dedication in Trafalgar 
Square, taken by Dr Donald Soper, 
Archdeacon E. F. Carpenter - Canon of 
Westminster Abbey, Count Michael de 
la Bedoyere, Paul Oestreicher and Canon 
Collins, Also present were Canons Evans 
and Rymes of Southwark Cathedral. 

In between there was a meeting for 
worship at Westminster Friends’ Meet- 
ing House; a service of prayers for 
peace at Kingsway Hall Methodist 
Church led by Dr Soper; a _ prayer 
service in Westminster Abbey led by 
Canon Carpenter; two vigils - from 
10 a.m. to 12 noon in St Paul’s forecourt, 
and from 3.15 p.m. to 3.45 p.m. on the 
steps of St Martin’s-in-the-fields; the 
whole being linked by five processions. 

The most exciting event of the day 
occurred during the vigil at St Paul’s, 
with the arrival of a party of Japanese 
tourists. They proved to be members 
of the Japan Teachers Union, and in- 
cluded their Vice-President, Noboru 


Baba and their Chief of the Social 
Security Department, Tadaki Yamanaka. 
They were thrilled to see the vigil, ex- 
pressing their full support. 

The spectators and passers-by, as well 
as many overseas tourists, all seemed 
very impressed with the dignity and 
solemnity of the demonstrators, the 
vigilling and much of the marching 
being in silence. 

The only real disappointment was the 
fact that the numbers at no point ex- 
ceeded two hundred, and were, for the 
al part, around the one hundred 
mark. 


TV victory for 
pacifist Christ 


An Easter television programme portray- 
ing Christ as a ban-the-bomb pacifist 
caused trouble for the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation last week, accord- 
ing to a report from Montreal in The 
Observer of March 29. The CBC won a 
major victory over its critics in Parlia- 
ment and the churches by showing this 
programme, which was called The Open 
Grave. 

Before the play was screened Opposition 
leader John Diefenbaker and church 
leaders denounced it as “ sacrilegious”. 
But the Government, reluctant to med- 
dle in the affairs of the publicly owned 
een refused to order its cancel- 
ation. 
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